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A Seene in the Ostrich Farm, Lakewood Park, Atlanta, Ga. 
Municipalities cam well afford to increase the drawing power a 
educational value of their parks See page 477 of this issue 
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\| The distinguishing feature is a treated, hard fibre tape which is exceed ngl) 
tough and resists wear much better than any non-metallic protection previous 


manner as steel tape and does not interfere with the flexibility of the insulated 
cable. It has the protecting and wear-resisting qualities of steel tape, without 
its disadvantages 


Fibrex is absolutely non-inductive and cannot become a menace to work 


men on or near the lines, because the fibre tape can carry no dynamic or static 


consequent dangers, and as there is no leakage over the fibre tape, a uniforn 
line voltage is preserved 
Send for Sample 
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ly applied to tree wires. This fibre covering is applied spirally in the same 


charge. Regardless of weather conditions, grounds do not occur with their 
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The Ghost of the Dog with a Bad Name 


\ndrew D. White wrote: 


e si est eXaggeration we may ass 


jack in 18 


with very few exceptions, the city governmer 
United States are the worst in Christendom 


st expensive, the st inefficient, and the n 
No one who has any considerablk t 
t wn ntry und f other countries i 


wo years earlier James Bryce in “The 

merican Commonwealth” had said: 
There is no denying that the government of cities 
ne conspicuous failure of the United States. 


leficiencies of the national government tell but 


for evil on the welfare of the people. TI 
s of the state vernments are insignificant 
with the extravagance, corruption, and 
anagement vhicl mark the administrations 
t { the great cities 


These and other quotations which gave 
to municipal government in America a bad 
me—doubtless deserved in the nineteenth 
entury—have been resurrected by Lamar 
[. Beman and reprinted in imposing array 
a chapter on “The Evils in American 
ty Government” in his recently published 
fandbook on Current Problems in Munic 
pal Government. The ghost of a thoroughly 
cursed dog who has had his day has been 
onjured up with an appearance of naive 
nd almost joyous belief that his name and 
character are about as bad as ever. 

That the dog should be canonized and 
that all of the evils decried by the publicist ~ 
f two or three decades ago have now di 
ippeared, no sane student of municipal 
ffairs can claim. But no one with open 
eves and mind can fail to recognize the 
fact that, in honesty and efficiency of ad 
ministration and in real service to the 
people, municipal government has on tl 
whole made notable progress in the la 
quarter-century, and especially in the last 
ten years. Unfortunately, neither Amba 
sador White nor Viscount 
ving to speak for himself, but in his “Mod 


3ryce is now 


in the foll 
re Fy 
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Frank J. 
Hopkins University: 
(1895) 


“As compared with the 
larger and best-governed 
European cities, the 
larger and best-governed 
American cities have been 
in the past, and are, 
although to a less degree, 
in the present, unwisely, 
inefficiently, and extrav- 


agantly administered.” 


Goodnow, 


THE AMERICAN CITY MAGAZINE for 


President, Johns 


(1923) 

made the 
statement quoted there 
has undoubtedly been a 
great improvement in 
American municipal con 
ditions, which probably 
would make it necessary 
to qualify somewhat what 
I once said, I still, how- 


“Since I 


ever, am of the opinion 
that the English city is 
much more _ efficiently 


governed than are most 
cities in the United 
States. I ought, however, 
to say that during the 
last ten years my ad- 
ministrative work con 
nected with the Univer 
sity here has made it im 
possible for me to keep up 
my work along municipal 
government lines.” 


Joseph Dana Miller, Editor, The Single 


Tax Review: 


(1914) 
“The government of 
many of our cities is 


iven up to as conscience 
ess a gang of rascals as 
ever in falling Rome 
plundered a Christian 
temple. These cities offer 
a spectacle which is the 
despair of many who are 
the real friends of popu- 
lar institutions. The de- 
cent citizen who would 
preserve his character 
cannot enter into the de- 
grading and vulgar com- 
petition for civic honors. 
He cannot associate with 
the noisy demagogues, 
whose professed love for 
the people is the hollow 
est mockery of honest 
poverty, upon which evil 
and corrupt municipal 
government imposes bur 


(1923) 

“T am of the opinion 
that there has been an 
improvement in the char 
acter of city government 


since the date of my 
article. More attention 
has been paid to munic 


ipal problems and cures 
for the evils of city gov- 
ernment. But much more 
remains to be done, There 
can be no improvement 
in government of cities 
until citizens are thrown 
more largely on their own 
responsibility and cities 
cease to be governed by 
alien influences from 
state capitals.” 


dens almost heavier than 
it can bear.” 
Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Secretary, The 
Transatlantic Society of America: 
(1908) (1923) 
“The city governments “The general denun 
are far below the stand ciation of the flagrant 


ard which we have estab- 
lished for private busi- 
ness; a proposition which 
needs no statistical sup- 
port. Nowhere is there a 
successful private enter- 
prise managed so extrav- 
agantly, incompetently, 
and lawlessly, in a moral 
sense, as are our munic- 
ipal governments.” 


evils attending city man 
agement which followed 
revelations by men like 
Bryce in “The American 
Commonwealth” and God 
kin, brought out a num 
ber of young men from 


the colleges who, slow 
and = small as their 
achievements may have 


seemed, did put an im 
ress upon public opinion 
eading to some better- 
ment of conditions, 
‘Home rule,’ smaller 
councils. commissions, 
managers, budgets, civil 
service rules, and the ex- 
istence in each com- 


munity of a considerable 
body of men ready to 
watch conditions and to 
condemn wrong have if 
some degree put the fear 
into the people 


of God 
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who follow politics 
their own gain. We ,-- 
not likely ever aga 

my belief, to see 
unprincipled and re 
overriding of our 4 
social and political 
ments in the condu 
the common busine 
our great cities.” 


In addition to President Lowell, Hary 
University is represented in Mr. Bem: 
quotations by two others of its lead 
thinkers—President Emeritus Charles 
Eliot and Professor William B. Munro. 
these two, Dr. Eliot’s reply to THe Ami 
IcAN City’s inquiry was less optimis 


than any other answer received. In 19 
Dr. Eliot had written in the “Wor! 
Work”: 

“Municipal government in the United States 


nowhere been successful, and in many places it 
been so corrupt and inefficient as to suggest to anx 
minds the ultimate failure of free institutions.” 


He now writes to THE AmerIcAN City 


“I am always hoping that the advance of kn 
edge among the American people concerning an ef 
tive civil service, the budget system, and the in 
pensableness of experts in administrative functio: 
will bring about the much needed reforms in mun 
ipal governments; but I must confess that that h 
suffers from frequent deferments.” 


Dr. Munro, on the other hand, as Pr 
fessor of Municipal Government for near}; 
two decades, has perhaps had a bette 
opportunity than the President Emeritu 
to study the municipal progress of fecent 
years. In 1912 he had written: 


“No business organization could reasonably h 
to keep itself out of the hands of a receiver if 
had to do its work with any such clumsy and co: 
plicated machinery as that which most American cit 
have had imposed upon them.” 


Contrast the foregoing paragraph wit 
the following from Dr. Munro’s new tw: 
volume work on “Municipal Government 
and Administration,” just published: 


“America is now furnishing the world with 
best laboratory of municipal experimentation. Eur: 
has as much to learn from us, in this branch of pop 
lar government, as we now have to learn from Europ: 
It was not so a generation ago, and the fact that th 
situation has so greatly changed may be looked upor 
as a tribute to the striking progress which America: 
cities have made in the structure of their governments 
in their administrative machinery, and in the efficienc) 
of their business methods during the past quarter « 
a century. There are, indeed, some branches 
municipal administration—such as public health, pub 
lic recreation, public lighting, education, and fire pro 
tection—in which the more progressive among Amer 
ican cities need no longer pay any deference to their 
prototypes across the sea.” 


As Dr. Munro well says, in another 
chapter of his new treatise, summarizing 
the progress of American municipal gov- 
ernment during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, “A record of that sort gives no ground 
for pessimism.” 
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Municipal Purchasing Methods and 
Forms in Bluefield, W. Va. 


By Harold 


ITH the advent in Bluefield of the 
WV city manager form of government 
in September, 1921, a central pur- 
hasing bureau was established in the City 
Manager’s office, and the Assistant City 
Manager was placed in charge. The fol- 
lowing forms and procedure have since been 
developed and are in present use. When 
the various forms were first put into opera- 
tion, a bulletin was sent to each prospective 
user stating in detail what each space was 
for and giving a general outline of the 
procedure, so that the object of the form 
could be seen and thus, in some measure, 
prevent its use being purely mechanical. 
Any department wishing any purchase 
made or service obtained makes requisition 
for it to the Assistant City Manager on the 
form shown (Figure 1). The requisition- 
ing department retains a carbon copy. The 
space below the lower double line is for the 
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FIG. 1. PURCHASE REQUISITION FORM 
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FIG. 2. REQUEST FOR QUOTATION FORM 








use of the Purchasing Agent when he writes 
orders covering the articles requisitioned. 
In case there are time and necessity for do- 
ing so, quotations are secured on a stand- 
ard form (Figure 2). The Purchasing 
Agent retains a copy of all requests for 
quotations that are sent out. In a certain 
number of cases, especially for supplies, 
where goods are bought from one of two or 
three local firms, the person making the 
requisition furnishes quotations from these 
concerns. 

When it has been ascertained where the 
purchase can be made most advantageously, 
a purchase order is written (Figure 3). 
This order is written in triplicate; the orig- 
inal, on white, is given to the vendor, and 
the duplicate, on pink, is given to the de- 
partment making the requisition, but the 
carbon paper is cut so that on the pink sheet 
the “quantity” column and “amount” col- 
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ned t be signed FIG PURCHASE ORDER FORM, IN TRIPLICATE 
t the 1 Is vers are entered on all orders which the 
col his completes ilfect, because it greatly facilitates look 
' possible exceptior ing them up when any question arises. 
Coenen ( t lhe system above outlined guards against 
hie etor iying a bill twice. If the pink copy « 
Since the pink the order is not in place, it has either bee: 
{ t returned til the sent to the Clerk’s office with an invoic: 
complete, the Purchasing Age: indicating that the order has been paid 
t re regarding the receipt vhich case there will be a voucher num 
good hich are invoiced, and i ber shown on the yellow copy (or at lea 
ng ich an invoice for payment hi a check mark showing that the invoice has 
mark in the “memo” column of th been sent to be paid, but the voucher not 
ee an ee the order the items which yet drawn), or the pink copy has not yet 
re being paid tor When additional in been returned to the Purchasing Agent 
pe nN —, UM other items can be the receiving department. 
marked, and the pink copy should \ purchase record card is also kept (Fig 
Ag nt to t Clerk with the last invoice ire 4). The card is almost self-explanatory 
hen the whole order is covered by one in as to its use; the invoices are posted to thes« 
ea eces f course, to mark cards at the time they are paid. A card is 
the te the presen f a kept for each commodity, and a glanc¢ 
\ t the bottom indicating shows amounts bought and trend of prices 
hat su h has been the case. Care should Che Purchasing Agent also has charge of : 
taken to see that these voucher num the property and equipment record cards 
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igure 5) hese constitute a sort of it sa 7 
ntory which is always up to date. Not OUry OF BLUEFIELD, w. VA 
a PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT RECORD 
f additions or repairs is made in the space |... | 
vided on the back of the card. a 
In practise certain problems arise which | “~~ : : 
juire attention. For instance, some pro api 
ion should be made for emergency pur eee 
ases. There are times when some purchase + pale 
ist be made or service obtained in orde1 “0 - ' 
to keep a force idle while an order is = : 
ng obtained or when the Purchasing - ° 
gent’s office is closed. The rule is made a 2 = : ' 
at in these cases a requisition we ==—————— | 


the requirement shall be sent to the Put 
ising Agent not later than the beginning 
the next business day. A regular orde1 
s then written confirming the action of the 
erson who made the purchase. 
\ minor trouble likely to be encountered 
s the tendency of the requisitioning depart 
nent to be too brief in making out requisi 
tions, both in filling the spaces at the top 
the form and in viving a good descrip 
n of the articles desired. The most 
effective way to correct this seems to be to 
return the requisition for additional infor 
mation. Also, departments are likely to 
vait until the eleventh hour to requisition 
goods, which does not allow the Purchasing 
\gent sufhcient time to secure quotations. 
hese are matters to be handled locally as 
1dministrative problems in connection with 
the work. The Purchasing Agent should 
insist that the pink copies of orders be 
returned promptly after receipt of goods 
in order to take advantage of any cash dis 
counts and to expedite matters generally. 
Sometimes invoices will be received with 
ut having any city order number noted 
If the company is one with which the city 
is likely to have much dealing, it may be 
well to return the invoice with request that 
the company give the order number. There 
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FIG. 5 THE TWO SIDES OF THE PROPERTY 
AND EQUIPMENT RECORD CARD 

:tter more attention will 
the matter. If no order |] 
matter should be taken 
ment which bought the go r had tl 
work done without making 
tion \nother important thing that tl 
Purchasing Agent should hit f e gr 
care and ariably foll ( 
in So ir aS it efer to h 
He should be sure to fi t 

lanks For example, tl rder 1 
should be placed on the ri quisitior 
versa, V ‘r numbers on his cop 
) chas¢ r, etc 

Ina city, and espe 
which invoice s go lirecth to the Cle r 
Auditor’s office, it might be best to hav: 
‘Advise of Receipt of Goods’ ] 
which the receiving department would 
notify the Clerk and Purchasing Agent 
the receipt of goods. These officials, upot 
receiving such a form, would check th 
items on thei copies of the riginal « rdet 
it being necessary in this cas the Cl 
also to have a copy of tl order It would 
be well to continue to give the requisitio1 
ing department a copy of the order. V 
this procedure, the city should ask fot 
voices in duplicate, one copy to be given to 
the Furchasing Agent for his information. 
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The Successful Campaign for Snow 


Removal in Berkshire County 


Towns Marooned by Snow-Drifts for Three Months Are Made Accessible by 
Use of Hand Labor and Trucks and Tractors Equipped with Plows 


By Clarence J. Biladeau 


Secretary, Automobile Club of Berkshire County, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ERKSHIRE COUNTY, in western 
B Massachusetts, is generally blessed 
with plenty of snow during the winter, 
and the usual winds whip the snow into 
large drifts, which seem invariably to select 
The 
Automobile Club of Berkshire County pub- 
licly advocated keeping open the main trunk 
lines of the county during the winter 
months, but at first little attention was paid 
to the suggestion. The officials of the club 
decided to show the public that such an un- 
dertaking was feasible. They secured from 
the State Department of Public Works of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts iron 
snow-plows, which members of the club 
attached to their trucks. It was found that 
these plows could keep the highways open 
in ordinary storms, providing the trucks 
were kept going during the storm, but that 
they would not make any noticeable impres 
sion on the drifts which are common in the 
Berkshire Hills. 
One of the members purchased a 5-ton 


state highways as their resting places. 


tractor with a straight iron plow attach 
to it, to keep a certain highway open dur 
ing the winter months so that a bus lin 
which he owned could be kept in operatior 
During the winter of 1922, the main high 
way between Pittsfield, Mass., and Albany 
N. Y., became closed to traffic because « 
the snow and there was one place havin; 
an 8-foot drift across the highway. The 
club officials felt that this was an oppor 
tune time to show the public just what coul: 
be accomplished with tractors, so arrangé 
ments were made with the owner of th 


tractor to go to Lebanon Mountain, one o! 


the barrier of hills between the two cities 
and open up this stretch of road. Man 
citizens availed themselves of the oppor 
tunity of seeing the tractor in operation and 
after a few hours’ work, the way was opene 
to traffic. This demonstration was an eys 
opener to many automobile owners, and th: 


result was that the County Commissioners 
of Berkshire gave three public hearings to 


the citizens of the county on the advisa 
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HAND SHOVELERS WORKING ON THE CURVE AT THE TOP OF MOUNT LEBANON, GOING 
DOWN TOWARD ALBANY, N. Y. 


Tt was almost an impossible task that these men undertook, as layer after layer of ice and hard crusted 
snow, which in places would hold a car without breaking through, had to be cut through with picks 
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DRIPTS WHICH A TRACTOR CONQUERED ON THE PITTSFIELD SIDE OF LEBANON MOUNTAIN 


ility of purchasing tractors to keep the 
roads open. At these hearings, held one in 
the north, one in the central, and one in the 
southern part of the county, citizens ap- 
peared before the Board to give their views 

n the subject of snow removal. There 
was practically no opposition to the proj- 
ect, because of the foresight of the Com- 
missioners in suggesting at these hearings 
that the county appropriate about $40,000 
extra to be used on secondary highway 
work, so that farming and hill town dis- 
tricts would receive this additional benefit 
to balance the benefit accruing to the larger 
cities and towns through the expenditure of 
county funds for the purchase of tractors. 
The county had no funds available to pay 
the cost of operating the tractors, but ar- 
rangements were made for them to be run 
at the expense of the various cities and 
towns through which the main trunk high- 
ways passed. 

The Board of County Commissioners, 
composed of Frank Howard, of Pittsfield, 
chairman; Robert S. Tillotson, of Lenox, 
and John Henderson, of North Adams, As- 
sociate Commissioner, purchased two Best 
“60” tractors and one 10-ton Holt tractor. 
These tractors were assigned one to the 
north, one to the central, and one to the 














southern 


part of the 


placed in operation. 


county, and 


were 

During the first two or three months of 
1923, the main trunk lines selected by the 
Commissioners to be kept open by the trac- 
tors were cleared following each snow- 
storm. On a few occasions when high winds 
accompanied or followed the storm, the 
highways were opened by the next day, the 
tractor crew, in some cases, working all 
day and night to get the highway open at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Tackling 12-Foot Snow-Drifts 


No provision was made to keep Lebanon 
Mountain open, so the Automobile Club at 
tempted to keep this highway passable for 
traffic. The first time an effort was made 
to open the road was about ten days after 
one of the heaviest storms. The tractors 
were being used on the highways for which 
they were intended, so the club had to wait 
until they were available for use. Dur- 
ing this period, other storms followed and 
one, accompanied with sleet, made the con- 
dition of the highways so bad that the 
snow was packed down like ice in places. 

A “shoveling bee” was organized among 
the members of the club, over 100 of whom 
turned out on a day when the tempera- 
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he County Commissioners of Berk 
ive been highly complimented for 

resight in taking hold of the open-1 
It is only 


yvement. a question of 


hen every community will follow t 
id The automobile t day has pa 
, - 
being a pleasure vehicle to a p 


commiussioners 
officials must heed the insistent 
it highways and streets be kept open 
rafhe throughout the year and proper 
nical equipment be provided for 


moval. 


into Noonday 


Changed from One of the Poorest-lighted 
-lighted City 


for some time. Through the activity of 
Chamber of Commerce at the behest of 
Heaps, its President, the sent 


ment of the business men was found t 


\\ arren 1 ° 


favor of an adequate lighting systen 
\fter the Commerce « 
mittee had conferred with lighting exper 


Chamber of 


and plans and specifications had been dra 
the campaign was instituted, includ 
lirect-by-mail and newspaper publicity 
ecure the necessary funds from merchant 
business men and owners. J 


committee 


property 
first had the 

scribers sign an agreement pledging a c: 
After sufficient s 


tain amount of money. 


NIGHT SCENE IN KEWANEE, ILL., SINCE INSTALLATION OF BOULEVARD LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Note lighting of facades by ornamental standards 
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; aske¢ The publi tting held at 
dders participating. Bids ene 
. n the resence of the ad ) ors 
ot the Chamber of Commer: 
Cials, subscribers to the fund. « ‘ 
ind material si mi Che contract w 
iwarded to the Kell y \ ( 
vel ‘ \ aire \ 
Kewanee’s White \W covers ten bl 
‘ ot the retail district of tl t Che 
; Qs i ps ot 400 candle eT ] 
orm 8 glass globes with Saratoga d 
j tops. In the base of each post is a sn 
transformer. A 5,000-volt cable is used 
; two circuits, with regulating transformer 
? for each circuit, as a central power-plant 
lhe posts are spread about 8o feet ; 
and all lights burn each evening from 
to II o clock, at which time ibout 
thirds of them are turned off 
Che contractcr placed the order f 
rial through the Western Electric Con 
pany, manufacturers of the cable. The 
were made by the King Manufacturir 
Company, and the ornamental lighting fix 
i tures, lamps and transformers and othe 
supplies were furnished by the Get 
Electric Company The total cost of 
——— installation was $15,194. This amount 
TYPICAL STANDARD IN THE BOULEVARD foversubscribed, so that about 18 per cet 
LIGHTING SYSTEM AT KEWANEE, ILL. has been returned to the var 
scribers. 
natures had been secured, the signers were On the evening of December 16, 1922 
called upon for one-half of the amount they exactly four months after the contr 
had pledged in cash, and the balance was awarded, the switch of the White Way 
secured by a bankable note. With approxi- tem was turned on by the President of 
mately one-half of the necessary funds in Chamber of Commerce at a cele 
cash and the other half in notes, bids were participated in by several thousand 
- 
: 1 ‘ ‘ 
How Much Can a Horse Pull on a Good Road? 
Same Team at Iowa Fair Draws Three Tons on Pavement Easier Than 
. One Ton on Dirt Road 
ESTS made at the Iowa State Fair pavement than I ton on a firm dirt 
recently proved that the size of the a forceful indication of the big saving 
; load horses and mules can pull de- farmers from bigger loads on hard 
: pends upon the road, but the pull exerted A new farm wagon loaded th 6 
by the team which developed a 2,300-pound pounds of sacked grain, equal to { 
tractive pull was sufficient to start and bushels of wheat or nearly 112 of sh 
: draw 24 tons of coal over a level pavement corn, required a tractive pull of 32.5 
and enough to pull 66 tons, if the load were per ton on the pavement, against 134.7 
once started. It was disclosed further that pounds on a good dirt road. 
it is easier to pull 3 tons on a concrete Minnesota State Highway Ne rvice 














The New Well Water-Supply of 
Waupaca, Wisconsin 
By W. G. Kirchoffer 


Consulting Engineer, Madison, Wis. 


BOUT eighteen years ago Waupaca 
A teen pumping its city water from 
well points driven into the sand near 
the west shore of a small spring-fed lake 
within the city limits. In time, all or most 
7 points became clogged with the 
| 


+} 1] 
nese well 


» + 


fine sand into which they were driven and 

vas necessary to run a suction line from 
the pump-station out into the lake and use 
for filling the city’s reservoir. 
not altogether satisfactory ; 


lake water 
This change was 
for although during the winter there was 
no dissatisfaction, in the and 
autumn months a com- 
plained of a fishy or swampy taste to the 
and there were occasional instances 
)f small fish or parts of fish coming through 
the faucets Finally the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health condemned the using of 
this lake water-supply and ordered the city 
to put in a filtering plant or to secure a 
new and potable 

The writer was retained by the city to 
study the and recommended a 
source of supply that would furnish a water 
acceptable to the users and also to the State 
Board of Health. It was decided to sink a 
concrete well adapted to the nature of the 
water-bearing sand and gravel at the site of 
the original battery of well points. Carl 
Nelson, City Engineer, made careful and 
complete investigations into the quantity of 
water that would be available and the na- 
ture of the water-bearing material about 


summer 


great Many users 


water 


source of supply. 


situation 


the site. 

It was found that for 22 feet downward 
from the surface there was nothing but 
sand, that the next 1o feet consisted of sand 
mixed with fine to medium gravel, and that 
below this stratum of sand and gravel a 
fine-grained, hard-packed 
free from gravel extended 
down for 200 feet to the granite that under- 
lies all this part of Wisconsin. 

The first 22 feet yielded water, but the 
best source of water-supply was found to 
be in the 10-foot stratum of mixed sand 


deposit of verv 


sand absolutely 


and gravel. The fine, hard-packed sand be- 
low this was not water-bearing to any con- 
siderable extent. From the stratum of 
mixed sand and gravel it was ascertained 
that a supply of good water was available at 
the rate at least of 700 gallons per minute. 
Therefore, it was recommended and decided 
that a cylindrical concrete well be sunk 
along the lake shore and that this well be 
designed so as to take the greater part of 
its water directly from the 10 feet of mixed 
sand and gravel. 


Features of New Well 

This well was recently finished and put 
to use. The three outstanding features of 
its design are the screens for admitting 
water into the well cylinder, the gravel pack- 
ing surrounding the cylinder for 4 feet, and 
the concrete “shoe,” which cut-a hole 8 
feet larger in diameter than the outside of 
the well and which carried the 4-foot cylin- 
der of packing gravel down with it as it 
sank. 

Six concrete screens were built into the 
well walls directly above the concrete shoe. 
The shoe was sunk down through the best 
water-bearing material and bedded into the 
firm, fine sand deposit below. This left the 
windows centrally located in the 10-foot 
stratum from which the greatest part of the 
water-supply was to be derived. The walls 
of the well cylinder are of reinforced con- 
crete 18 inches thick, and the screens are 5 
feet 3 inches by 3 feet 3 inches by 6 inches 
thick and are situated at regular spacings 
around the cylinder wall. 

These screens consist of “baskets” of No 
10 galvanized wire spaced 34-inch center 
to center horizontally and vertically and 
packed with hard, round gravel that passed 
through a I-inch riddle but was retained on 
a %-inch one. This gravel, after being 


placed in the baskets and packed tightly, 
was grouted with neat cement and water 
mixed to a creamy consistency. The packed 
baskets were laid on their sides during the 


























routing operation, each on its own slightly 
ited platform, above which it was raised 
out 6 inches by three cleats spiked to the 
itform. These cleats were beveled to a 
arter-inch edge where they touched the 
lvanized wires. The grout, which had 
en mixed in a barrel, was then poured 
er the gravel-filled baskets from a bucket. 
ter running through the pebbles it 
lropped down to the inclined platform, 
here it was guided by cleats to a second 
icket. When this second bucket had 
ught the run-off from the first dousing, 
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sparingly with a 6-inch paint-brush 
After the screens had been grouted, they 
were left on their cleats, covered with damp 


burlap, for three weeks, a conspicuous sign 

being set up near at hand to warn the world 

at-large and small boys in 

the city’s water-supply depende 

aining untouched 
7 


The 


screens’ ren for twentv 


one days. 


sign was effective. 

At the end of the seasoning period tight 
wooden boxes were built around th 
baskets, and water was pumped over tl 
one at a time, at the rate of a little m 








ae Led 


a little more grout was added from the bar- 
rel, and the contents, after being thoroughly 
stirred, were poured over the pebbles as in 
the first instance. This process was re- 
peated until all the baskets appeared to be 
well coated and permeated with grout. 
The 6-inch beveled cleats served to raise 
the baskets above their platforms, thus per- 
mitting a clean run-off, and also served to 
give the inspector a chance to see whether 
the bottoms of the baskets, as well as the 
tops and sides, were effectively “painted.” 
As a matter of fact, a very few defectively 
coated points were found on the undersides 
of the baskets after they had been placed in 
the walls of the well, but these small areas 
were treated by splashing grout into them 
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41 


than 300 gallons 


without 


per minute pro- 
ducing any appreciable head at any time in 
any of the boxes. This test showed that 
the needed 700 gallons per minute would 
certainly pass through the six window 
even if some of them should become partly 
clogged with sand after a great y year 
When the grouted baskets of gravel had 
seasoned for twenty-one days and had suc- 
cessfully passed inspection tests for 
penetrability, they were placed in position 
on the concrete shoe. Each screen basket 
was wrapped with burlap bags and girdled 
with r three turns of I-inch rope 
The fall-line from the derrick boom was 
then hooked to these ropes, and one by one 
the heavy screens were lifted and placed 


manv 


two ¢ 
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£ iting been t the baskets, 
hough eacl 200 pounds, 
showed thi é strained, 
bent or rupt 1 tion of this 
creen mate! il became s firmly cohesive 
ifter seasoning it was extremely diffi 
t to peg off even the most outlying and 
least enveloped pebbles. In fifty years or 
» when the confining galvanized basket 
have eroded and passed iway, the 
grouted mass of pebbles will still continue 
hang together and pass water into the 

e of the we 
| guard ag clogging tl screens 
h ( I 1 precaution forcibly 
rgested | the early experiences with 
well points } teet f gravel was packed 
round the well « linder to a he ight of 20 


fi et above the 


The inner 3 teet of 


this encompassing gravel cylinder is plain 
washed and sized pit gravel running trom 
inch to 2-inch pebbles. The outer I- 


foot ring is composed of roofing gravel. 
The outer ring serves to hold back th 
and in the natural ground, and the inner 


foot ring permits the small amount ol 


sand that may filter in through the packing 


eravel to trickle down into the 2 feet or 


more of what may be called wasted gravel 


ly ing above the shoe and below the bottom 


elevation of the Very little wash- 


screens, 
ing-in of sand is to be expected, as water 
is drawn from all around the 130-foot cir- 
cumference from at least an 18-foot band of 
water-bearing material. The inner coarse 
gravel system of packing serves primarily 
to furnish quick access for water from the 
natural water-bearing sand and mixed sand 
and gravel to the six screens, its function 
as a shaft through which negligible quan- 
tities of sand may drop down out of harm's 
way being quite secondary in importance. 
The shoe at the bottom of the well cylin- 
der flares out for 4 feet. This gives the 
concrete part of the well much the appear- 
ance of a gigantic sewer pipe 37% feet 
long and 30 feet in diameter on the inside, 
with a bell 41 feet across. This bell-end 
cut the hole into which the concrete mass 
settled, and also carried with it, as it went 
down, the 4-foot encompassing wall of 
The cutting edge of the shoe is 6 
inches wide, and the shoe itself is 3 feet 
high at its extreme outside edge. This 3- 
foot the 41-foot 


gravel. 


section of concrete at 
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diameter of the shoe acted with a sort 
rifle-barrel effect in giving direction straig 
downward during the sinking operatio 
lhe heavily reinforced shoe was cast 
one pouring of concrete and then allov 
to season for three weeks before the mn 
6 feet of wall embracing the screens 
added. 

Sinking the well was accomplished 
means of digging from inside the well bor 
with a half-yard clam-shell bucket swur 
from the 35-foot boom of a stiff-legged de: 
rick. As the excavation proceeded, the con 
crete structure dropped down of its ow: 
\“ eight. 

For the greater part of the sinking prow 
ess the concrete mass settled quite even! 
and quite steadily. Sometimes one side o 
another would begin to dip down a bit, but 
a little intensive dredging at the opposite 
point always rapidly corrected these ter 
dencies to tilt. Most of the time it wa 
possible to secure even and smooth sinkin 
by dredging along the natural swinging li: 
of the boom across the center of the wel 
By means of a sounding line attached to 
15-foot fish-pole it was easy to keep track 
of the condition of the bottom of the well 
as the work proceeded. 

The central digging plan was abandoned 
only at the very last part of the sinking 
job. It was abandoned in order to reduce 
the volume of the pit below the bottom of 
the shoe and thus cut down the amount of 
back-filling that would have to be done to 
secure a level well bottom after sinking th 
concrete shoe to its required depth. As a 
result of the change in procedure, a mound 
was left in the middle of the pit, and the 
extreme depth of the pit below concrete 
was reduced about 2 feet. Nevertheless, it 
was necessary to backfill about 200 yards 
of excavated material, much to the disgust 
of the clam-shell operator. 

For the last 8 feet of sinking the con- 
crete mass went down by lunges instead of 
sinking evenly and regularly. The greatest 
single lunge was 10 inches, and the aver- 
age lunge was about 4 inches during this 
phase of the work. It is likely that the 


lunging effect was brought about by the 
action of increased circumference friction 
caused by the pressing in of the natural 
ground against the wall of gravel packing. 
Naturally, this pressure became more and 
more powerful as the mass settled and pre- 


octonais 


scoala, int et 
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sented more and more circumferential area plant at street level about 2 eet above 
3 » be squeezed against. Finally the squeeze ground level at the well \ wooden dum 
; ecame so strong that it was not until the ng bucket was devised to hold a half-va 
: ottom had been cleanly dredged out all f aggregate, and the derrick was used 
round the cutting edge of the shoe that the swing the wooden bucket 
ass was enabled to break loose and lunge’ the forms. The derrick and oden bucket 
ywwnward. The final lunge took the walls ilso were used to handle t lacing of the 
lown 4 inches below the planned stopping 2 feet of gravel in the bottom of the 
int: but as arrangements had been mad ‘he record for pouring concret : , 
deal with such a contingency, no harm yards 6% hours. The rec kK 
vas done and no inconvenience occasioned ing the well was established when digg 
\fter putting in the 200 yards of back- the stratum of best sand and ¢ 
fill material, 2 feet of gravel was spread rial, and was 4 feet in about 
ver the bottom of the well, the lower foot Before any drainage outlets d 
being of roofing gravel and the foot abov: through to the lake, water s e wi 
this of material such as was used for the 19 inches higher tha 1K 
nner 3-foot ring of gravel surrounding th« This establishes the fact that ( 
oncrete cylinder. This insures a solid tures water that is on its 
base for the shoe and prevents any possible ind not water that seeps 
stirring up of the fine sand that lies below _ lake \ flat reinforced concreté 
the gravel. In putting in this 2-foot bed ported by I-beams covers the 
of gravel the top of the material was leveled \fter the roof had been put o1 impit 
to an almost floor-smooth surface. This was tests were made that in their results corre 
made possible by dropping the gravel from ponded almost exactly with the fore 
| ibout 6 feet above the water surface, thus made from the preliminary investigatior 
) permitting it to spread out as it sank This well job was done by Olson 
through about 30 feet of water. The sound Thompson of Clintonville, W for $ 
ing line was used continually during this 200, their bid being just about half wl 
time to determine just where material should it had been expected the worl ould 
be dumped. \. G. Barnett was resident 
Because of the topography of the well the work, and to him belongs the credit 
site it was necessary to locate the mixing the successful construction of tl 
oo . 7 ’ 
The Economic Value of Good Roads 
Second-Hand Value of Cars Operated by Department of Public Highways of 
; Ontario an Index of the Relative Life of a Car on-Good and on Bad Roads 
HE cash value of good roads in the’ them, the Department was allowed a 
saving of wear and tear on vehicles of money which represented an average 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. depreciation, exclusive of repairs, of $24 
The benefits of good roads are shown by per car per year. In 1923, a number 
the reduced cost of maintenance and the were turned in for replacement, and tl 
longer life of automobiles used over good actual depreciation was $125 per car pet 
roads on one hand and over bad roads on’ year. This is a saving in depreciation alor 
the other. One type of car with which of $115 per car per year. With 272,000 ca! 
everyone is acquainted and of which the and trucks in Ontario, many of which at 
: Department of Public Works of Ontario has tore expensive than the car referred t 
a number, has been used by that department above, and half of which are owned out 
since 1917, when the highway system was _ side of the cities, there would be a saving 
first begun. The cars bought in 1917 and of $15,500,000 a year on depreciation 
1918 were run over the roads in the condi- cars and trucks owned outside of the cities 
tion in which the highways were when using the low value of $115 depreciation 
taken over, and in some cases the cars were per car per year. 
practically wrecked in one season’s wear. ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before 
When turning in such cars and renewing Got Pag" et “Hichwa “ 
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Road Work That Can Be Done in 


Chief Engineer, Minnesota Highway Department 


HE nature of road 
problem of winter 


experience in 


cuit, but our 
cota is that the 


proved by pl 


situation can be greatly im- 


Winter 
By John H. Mullen 


work makes the 
work rather 
Minne- rock. 


program of winter 





work well in ad- 
vance. This applies 
particularly to grad 


ing, for every yea 


we have a number 


of projects on which 


there is rock exca 
vation or heavy 
earth work, with 


deep cuts and large 
enough quantities to 
warrant the use of 
steam shovel equip- 
ment, which can op- 
erate on that work 
as well in winter as 
in summer. We find 
that if contracts for 
this kind of 
are let in the fall, 
the contractor is 
thereby enabled to 
make use of 
shovel equipment to 


wor k 


steam 


advantage during 
the winter, and can 
then hold a nucleus 
of his organization 
together through the 
winter and 
benefit by the lower 
wage scale prevail- 
ing at that time. 
This all makes for 
a lower unit cost of 


also 





Winter Work Is Good Business 

Road building has become a busi- 
ness, engaging the attention of busi- 
ness men, and we should not delude 
ourselves with the idea that we are not 
paying for the time of the contractor 
and his principal assistants while idle, 
nor for the interest on his investment 
in equipment when not in use; for the 
road contractor, like other business 
men, is applying cost accounting and 
business methods to his work, or will 
have to if he continues to operate, and 
the public will pay the bill. Accord- 
ingly, any means whereby the fixed 
overhead and equipment charges can 
be spread over the whole year, instead 
of being carried by a few months’ 
work, will be a direct saving to the 
taxpayer. This is the economic, engi- 
neering side of the question. Then 
there is the other phase, quite im- 
portant too, of providing winter em- 
ployment for a part of the large army 
of men engaged in road work during 
the summer. True, in some parts of 
the country there is still the oppor- 
tunity for men and teams to obtain 
employment in the winter on such 
work as logging, but this work is 
diminishing and is also becoming an 
all-year operation which does not offer 
the chance for winter work to men 
from other lines; so that we have the 
further responsibility of taking care of 
unemployment, or being faced with 
the proposition of paying wages suff- 
cient to carry men through the winter, 
for men must live and teams must be 
fed in winter as well as in summer. 








excavation and has 


the further advantage of disposing of the 
heavy work in advance of the ordinary 


grading operation. 


An example of this kind of work is a 
last winter’s job 5.1 miles in length, in- 
volving 172,600 cubic yards of excavation, 
of which 110,167 yards was rock, which 





was done at a price of 19 cents for ea 
difi- 65 cents for loose rock, and $1.30 for 

Winter work cannot be credited « 
tirely with these low figures, for the w 
was very heavy, averaging nearly 34 


cubic yards per 
and the rock wa 
soft limestone, 
attention is called 1 
this job as b 
especially _—_suital 
for winter work 
Another project 
a 40 mile piece 
grading on new 
cation now bei 
done, on which tl 
estimated quantiti 
are 418,000 cul 
yards of earth an 
130,000 cubic vard 
of solid rock, whi 
was let at a price « 
45 cents for eart 
and from 95 cents t 
$1.60 per yard f 
rock. This is in 
timbered country 
rather inaccessib| 
and the prices 
this road are low 
when it is consid 
ered that there is no 
loose rock classifi 
cation and the solid 
rock is a_ tvugl 
granite or trap rock 
The variation in 
rock prices on this 
job is due to the fact 
that some of the 


rock excavation is along the bluffs on th 
shore of Lake Superior, which allows for 
side casting without any haul and is being 
done at a price of 95 cents per yard, while 
the rock work involving haul costs $1.60 
Letting this work in the fall also allowed 
for all of the clearing on the line, about 
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» acres, to be done in the early winter. 
the whole, we believe that such con- 

existed on the two projects 

rred to and which prevail in a measure 
good percentage of our work, can be 

led in the winter, or as combined 
er and summer projects, to the advan- 
of all concerned. 


ons as 


Gravel Surfacing Roads in Winter 


the northern states, most of the roads 
being improved by gravel surfacing 
g again, as an example, the state of 
find that in the past two 
1,675 miles of this kind 


/ 


nesota, we 
rs there were 
work done by the state alone, with an 
rage of 1,500 cubic yards of gravel per 
total of about 2,512,500 cubic 

gravel hauled. In addition to 
1,750,000 yards was hauled by the 
nties on secondary roads. Of 


Or a 
ls of 


course, 
rtion of this had to be done in the 
mer time, on account of wet pits and 
necessity for shipping in cars, but we 

e found that a great deal of this mate- 
could be hauled most economically in 
winter time, especially when long hauls 

re involved. This is due in part to the 
er labor rates, but is principally due 
the fact that when the roads are frozen 
.oth—and we make it our business to see 

t they go into the winter in that condi- 
n—the trucks or wagons, as the case 
tay be, have the benefit of a surface to 
haul over that is as good as a concrete 
id, which permits of a maximum loading 
d, consequently, a lower unit hauling cost. 
\s an example, last winter one con- 
ractor with a fleet of 26 trucks hauled 28,- 
00 cubic yards of gravel an average of 9 
iles in 25 days. The contract price for 
his work was 20 cents per cubic-yard-mile, 
ind the average truck load was 7 cubic 
ards. This would have been impossible in 
the summer time, not only because the con- 
tractor could not have hauled so cheaply 
ver earth and gravel roads in the summer, 
but also because we would not allow such 
quipment to be used, on account of the 
lamage to, or destruction of, the roads 
used. Summer gravel hauling is restricted 
very reason to pneumatic-tired 


for this 
trucks, which, of course, limits the loads 
to about 3 yards. In the past winter, Min- 
nesota contracted 1,350,000 cubic-yard-miles 
of gravel hauling by truck at an average 
cost of 22 cents per yard-mile. This com- 
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pares favorably with the average cost of 27 
cents per yard-mile for summer haul. 
Winter graveling is not by any means 
confined to truck hauling. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit of this work to the unem- 
ployed has been where the material has 
been hauled by teams. A striking example 
of this is our experience last winter in a 
section of the state where farming and 
financial conditions had made it very diffi- 
cult for some of the people to get through 
the winter. It so happened that in that 
territory a large- mileage of grade was ready 
for surfacing, and dry pits were available. 
\ccordingly, all the men and teams that 
could be used to advantage were put to 
work as an emergency measure, and in all 
about 500,000 cubic-yard-miles of gravel 
was hauled, at an average cost of 20 cents 
per yard-mile. This cost is low for team 
haul, but the team owners were anxious t 
have the work and were willing to work 
long hours to obtain the money s 
available ; 


>» made 
in fact, while the engineers were 
able to place 340 teams on this work, there 
were probably about one-third as many more 
who would have liked to have the same op 
portunity. It is needless to say that this 
operation was of financial advantage to the 
state, as well as a means of taking care 
of a serious unemployment situation. 
Gravel hauled in the winter is generally 
deposited in continuous windrows on the 
grade, and is bladed to the proper section 
and compacted under traffic the following 
spring. While there is sometimes consider- 
able loss of winter gravel, due to muddy 
subgrade conditions in the spring, this is 
more than overcome by the lower cost of 
the winter work and by the advantage of 
having the surfacing deposited and in good 
condition before the road would 
be ready to carry any traffic. Even with 
out these advantages, it is good business 


otherwise 


to haul this heavy tonnage in the winter, 
in order to avoid the damage to earth and 
gravel roads over which the material must 
be hauled, and which are badly cut up by 
such hauling in warm weather. 


Fall Lettings of Contracts 
At first thought, it does not appear that 
much advantage is to be gained by winter 
work in connection with paving operations, 
but in this field there is an opportunity not 
only to cut the cost of paving work, but 
also to save many of the delays encountered 
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the summer time due to shortage of ma creases the interest and overhead char 
terial and congested shipping conditions. per ton of output, as well as decreasing 
This can be taken care of if t highway depreciation and other fixed charges wl 
departments contract their paving in the are not dependent entirely upon plant 
ll of the preceding year and provide for eration; the labor turnover is less, for 
p contractors for mat same men may be employed throughout 
rials produced and stock-piled It is not year, and the operator is also given the 
reasonable to expect a contractor to put vantage of skill acquired by men cont 
chase and st e material during win ally employed in the same kind of w 
ter month provision is made to There are, of course, such disadvantas 
pay him mont r doing that rk, but to winter rock producing as the diffic 
if this is done, ther n incentive for him of proper lubrication, the breakage of « 
rchase al tore his materials during ings, and added cost for protecting 
slack pet thereby furnishing winter lines; but in estimating the decreased « 
mployment t rt of his regular force, stated above, these things were taken 
i vhat re portant hipments account, 
may be mad e cars are a e and There are many other items of const! 
consequently, th il delays for lack of — fion which can well be taken care of in 1 
cars and aggregates can be avoided, and the winter, such as the distribution and lay 
material may be t at a lower price. f track and pipe lines, the erection of c: 
rhe writer took this matter up with a_ tral proportioning and loading plants, pr: 
number of operators of rock-crushing plants, aration of equipment, etc., but practica 
ill of whom agree that if road contracts are all of the winter construction work wh 
let sufficiently in advance to allow for the can be done to advantage is predicated 
continuous operation of crushers during the early letting of contracts and payn 
inter months, the reduction in cost of pro- of monthly estimates for preparatory wo: 
ducing rock d amount to-from 12 to’ which, if arranged for, will in itself mal 
20 per cent below the cost when quarries for development along this line. 
are operated only Guring warm weather. ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented 
Che items making this possil le are, brie fly . re the American Roadbuilders’ Association, Chi 
that an increased tonnage to the year de 


Safety First on a County Highway 


Buchanan County, Mo., Provides Guard-Rails of Substantial Construction, Built 
with Creosoted Posts to Lengthen the Life of These Guardians 








THIS JEFFERSON HIGHWAY GUARD-RAIL HAS BLACK POSTS AND WHITE RAILS, EASILY 
DISTINGUISHABLE DAY OR NIGHT 














Typical Power-Plants and Pumping- 
Stations for Water-Works 


By Charles B. Burdick 
Alvord, 


Burdick & Howson, 


Engineers, Chicago, Ul. 
[ is proposed to cite a few exampk nd 
of recent 


pumping-station 


constructio I capacit and half c icity respective 
with illustrations and figures of cost The larger pump cuaranteed t 
Practically all of this work has been done’ 161 million duty at fu 64 
cooperation with Victor A. Mattesot three-{ | { | 
rchitect, Chicago, it 
ant co 
The Des Moines Pumping-Station Springfield iter-tulx ) 
The new 2ist Street pumping-station at 3 serve va LaClede-' 
Des Moines, lowa, is a steam station. It hain-grat oket Phree lers 
pumps the entire water-supply of the city equipped ith Harringt cl 
n one operation from the ground-wate tokers operating 
llecting galleries into the pipe system er cent rating, and forced 
gainst direct pressure. The rates of pump ( r cent rating i 
ge at the present time are as follows ) rade of bituminous scree gs (i 
j — | . ® ++ 7 ~ + 
M n night rate M. G. D . sofboigscng | Tans. i Nigel gees gualedlig 
Average » a G Pp ‘ x ) [ he ind dual be el 
entary peak : “ tokers in thic ] 
1m hire eT ind J 
2 to 74 per cent eff 
(he pumping-plant consists of thre mn natural draft slight! 
DeLaval .turbo-centrifugal geared units, ing, and 70 per ce 
two of 15, and one of 25 million gallons light der 200 per ce 
capacity. These pumps operate at 269 feet This boiler and | g 
total head with 200 pounds boiler pressure¢ city on about half the g 
and 100° of superheat. The two smaller nit of water pumped required the 
of these pumps de veloped duties on test pumping-statiol served 
‘ranging from 150 to 114 million foot-  tubul boile 














POWER-PLANT AND PUMPING-STATION 


OF THE DES MOINES, IOWA, WATER-WORKS 
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fly-wheel pumps. The greater part of the 
saving is secured by the improved boiler 
plant. 

The matter of handling coal is a difficult 
one in a water-works boiler plant, by rea- 
son of the magnitude of the peak load as 
compared to the comparatively small aver- 
age load. Coal-handling equipment of the 
type adapted to electric lighting - practise 
often fails to show economy when applied 
to the small burned by 
works, on account of fixed charges. 


water- 
The 


device adopted at Des Moines consists of 


tonnage 


a gantry crane feeding from cars or coal 
pocket to an overhead bin in the boiler- 
It also picks up ashes, dumped to 
the ash pocket by hand, loading them into 
trucks. By the use of this crane 
one man unloads all cars not dumped, and 
handles all coal and all ashes for a 24-hour 
shift in 3 hours or less. The coal-handling 
scheme at Des Moines at the present price 
of labor a little more than “breaks even” 
with hand coal handling, labor and fixed 
installation was 
considered warranted in view of the prob- 
able future increased cost of labor. 

The group of buildings comprising the 
new water-works pumping-station at Des 
Moines consists of the main pumping-sta 


room. 


Cars or 


charges considered. Its 


tion and boiler-room, a shop and garage 
building for the accommodation of all auto- 
mobiles and trucks used by the Water De 
partment, a warehouse, with pipe yard ad 
joining, for storing pipe fittings and mis- 
cellaneous supplies; group of cot- 
tages housing four families of water-works 
employees. 

The main pumping-station consists of a 
pump-room containing space for 80 million 
pumping capacity. Fifty-five 
million gailons capacity is at present in- 
stalled. The contains 1,300 
h.p. in boilers, and space is provided for 
enlargement that may be required after 
1940. 

Adjoining the main entrance to the pump- 
ing-station are located an office for the 
Chief Engineer, a laboratory, and toilet 
accommodations for the public. Employees’ 
toilet-rooms are located between the pump- 
room and boiler-room. Galleries are pro- 
vided in the pump-room for the accom- 
modation of visitors, so that the pump-room 
may be seen without interfering with the 


also a 


gallons in 


boiler-room 
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operation of machinery. 

All foundations are constructed of heavy 
reinforced concrete. The pumps are set 13 
feet below the high-water line, thus neces- 
sitating a heavy pump-pit floor and walls 
to resist upward and inward pressure. The 
pumps are thus located in order to draw 
from the gallery system in extreme low 
water. 

The pump-room is finished with terrazzo 
floors and white enamel brick walls up to 
the top of the wainscot at grade line. 
\bove this point the walls are paneled and 
coated with rock plaster. The roof is sup- 
ported by steel trusses carrying Federal 
cement tile with a composition roof cov- 
ering. Steel windows, doors and trim are 
used throughout. 

The boiler-room is finished with con- 
crete floors, and walls of common brick 
painted. The entryway and halls are 
floored with terrazzo and provided with 
terra-cotta walls. The exterior of the build- 
ing is of dark red tapestry brick with Bed- 
ford stone trim. 

The shops and garage building exterior 
finish is similar to that of the pump-house. 
The interior is finished with concrete floors 
and common brick walls, and the whole is 
surmounted by a timber mill construction 
roof, slow-burning type, and covered with 
composition roofing. Steel window sash is 
used. The remaining millwork is of wood. 
This building provides all facilities for the 
maintenance of the water-works motive 
power, and contains a wood shop, a machine 
shop, a paint shop, and in the rear a stable 
for the accommodation of one team. 

The warehouse building resembles a small 
freigitt house in general plan, with an office 
space in the front where all water-works 
labor is handled and assigned to its daily 
tasks. A siding runs parallel with the ware- 
house, with platforms on both sides, so 
that freight unloaded may be wheeled 
through the storeroom and loaded on 
wagons or trucks. Heavy freight, such as 
pipe and large fittings, may be unloaded 
from the opposite side of the cars and 
stored in the pipe yard. This building is 
surmounted by a mill construction wood 
roof. The floors are of concrete, and the 


office walls are plastered. Wood millwork 
is used throughout this warehouse build- 
ing and office, 
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PUMP-HOUSE AND FILTER PLANT, ASHLAND, 


Orlando Water-Works and Light Plant 


\t Orlando, Fla., the new station is now 
nearing completion. This accommodates 
the water filtration plant of 4 million gal 
lons capacity, electrically driven centrifugal 
pumps of 12 million capacity augmented by 
4 million of steam pumping capacity in an 
other station. The generator room con- 
tains 4,000 kw. in turbo-generators with 
space for 2,500 additional kw. The boiler- 
room contains 1,500 h.p. in boilers, oil 
fired. 

The Spanish type of architecture was 
used, as especially adapted to a warm 
climate. The boiler-room is open on the 
rear, the boiler fronts being protected by 
open archways. The walls are of brick 
with exterior cement plaster. The roofs 
are supported on steel trusses with con- 
crete slabs and composition surface. Red 
tile is used for sloping roofs and wall caps. 
The interior of the pump-room is plastered. 
All other wall surfaces are of common 
brick, painted. The floors are of red quarry 
tile. 


The Manistique Tower 


The opportunity was afforded at Man- 
istique, Mich., to combine a small electric- 
driven pumping-station and a water-tower. 
The water-supply at Manistique is deliv- 
ered by gravity, substantially at ground 





KY.—THE TERRACING COVERS THE FILTER 


height to the center of the town, where it 
is pumped electrically into a steel elevated 
tank surmounting the pump-house 

[The land occupied by the pumping-sta 
tion was donated by a public-spirited citi 
zen upon condition that an attractive sta- 


Manistiq € 


is a small city with a population of about 


tion and tower should be built. 
7,000. A plan was worked out which ac 
commodated the 
driver 


electrically 
pumps in the base of the 
and the thus effected permitted 
enclusing the tower in an attractive envelop 
The cost of the structure thus built is 
approximately equivalent to that of an un 


covered steel elevated tank plus a separate 


necessary 
towel! 
saving 


building of fire-proof construction. 

The steel tank contains 200,000 gallons. 
The top is feet above the 
ground. It has a hemispherical bottom 
and is supported on the brick work 64 feet 
above ground by means of eight short leg 
horizontally braced. The tower 
structed of brick with red tapestry face 
brick. The trimming on the lower portion 
of the tower is Bedford and the 
cornice is constructed of reinforced con 
crete cast in place. The dome is of zinc 
supported on wood trusses. 

The tower is octagonal outside and 16- 
sided inside. The brick cross-section is 
sufficient to support the superimposed load 


located 107 


/ 


is con- 


stone, 








lant exemplifies c 


ludes an 


ind of good ap 


of appearance 
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ter-beds produce the terrace effect 
ted in the picture, 
Upon the Ohio River the intake prob! 


te s important on account of the extr: 
cot ariation between high water and 


iter. The low-lift pumps are located 
pit 26 feet in diameter and 43 feet de 


1 


n hey consist of two motor-driven cent1 


the igals and one high speed gas engi 
eat entrifugal, each 2% M.G.D. against 
feet head. Chree pumps of the sar 


pacity operate against 275 feet he 
stoy vhen pumping to the city. These pun 
’ the filters are installed on the root 
he clear well. 
rhe filtration plant consists of four bed 
total capacity 224 M.G.D. A high-velocit 
ish is used from a 35,000 gallon ste 
ish tank set on the roof of the pump-t 


Ironwood, Mich. 

This plant develops a ground water-s 
ly from driven wells, and pumps it agai 
i head of 650 feet through a 4-mile p! 
of 16-inch diameter. The water 


c- developed from three shallow well gro 
ro- each substation containing a 2-M.G 
ng pump. The main pumping-station contair 
two 3-million-gallon electric-driven centri 

ugals and a 1%-million-gallon high-sp« 
is-engine-driven centrifugal. One gas 

und ine-driven centrifugal is also installed 


reserve low-lift pumping. 

The buildings connected with the Iror 
Phe wood water-works are all constructed fror 
boulders picked up on the water-works lot 
The saving thus effected as compared t 


ret the cost of using brick was nominal, but it 
ssed s believed that these buildings present 
witl better appearance than would brick struc 


tures in this locality. 
The main pump-house has walls of 
I boulder stone plastered inside on metal 
lath and painted, floors of concrete painted 
and roof of slate on wood with matched 
and beaded ceiling oiled, and exposing steel 





trusses. Three similar sub-pumping-sta 
tions were built, and as the plant is located 


some distance from habitation, it was neces- 
_ sary to construct two six-room dwellings, 
atiol ilso built of boulder stone. 
anc Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
sake This plant represents the practicabilities 
in a small town where the funds available 
gh the for water-works construction were quite 


i¢ filtration plant. The limited. This pumping-plant consists of a 
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rete pit 45 feet inside diameter by 24 is sl 














l VTi n 1¢ 10 Owing t A +} 
et deep, surmounted by a mill construc prices of labor and material beset 
wooden roof with a small brick build quite materially during the neriod in whi 
attached to the pit at the ground level these stations wer: ilt 
office and shop purposes. the table the dats the « ‘ : 
lhis plant is electrically operated. Water basis at the time et ee 
sucked directly from four driven well the present tim« The t ae 
mediately outside the pit wall and dis cubic-foot cost of th ve of § 
irged into the pipe system, which is con time et and as « , cae 
ected to an elevated reservoir on the ad 1 computing c ic-fO ( t the < 
ning bluffs. The pumping installation of the building have been fioured baced 
nsists of one 500-gallon motor-driven outside measurements and tak the Pio 
rifugal at 340 feet head, one 600-gal from the footing level to the 
high-speed gasoline engine centrifugal, de surface of the root 
nd one 600-gallon motor-driven triplex The tabulated price bas +] 
p moved from an old pumping-station. cost of build materials as aot 
Space is provided for a fourth pump at the United States Department « | 
me time in the future. This refers to the average pric: 
All foundations are of reinforced cot is I per cent The 4 { this 
crete. The superstructure and the parapet presupposes a f ation it ; 
around the pumping-pit are common brick to the fluctuation in materia oe 
ith moderate-priced face brick. All sills, price of labor generallv fluctuates 1 +] 
lintels, and caps are built of precast con- the price of material. It is true , 
crete All roofs are of wood construction. that the efficiency of labor enter nt 
The composition roof covering of the pit is tract cost, and it is generally true that 
concealed by the brick. The roof of the materials are high, labor is scarce and 5 
office and shop structure is finished with efficiency decreases. therefore tending to 
cement interlocking tile. Concrete floors make labor cost more nearly fluctuate witl 
. } 4 i - rare 11. . Ps — 4 
e used throughout The interior walls the prices of materials \pparently the 
brick are painted. issumption made re eard ng labor does n 
seriously affect the comparisons r ¢cost 
Cost of Pumping-Stations for the unit prices appear to line up very 
The cost of the pumping-stations that well in the comparison of buildings as noted 
e been described and of several others below. 
COST OF PUMPING-STATION BUILDINGS 
( | ( t ( 1 
Contract , | P | B 
Pum ping-Stations Cost Date 1 ( It Bas Mar., 19 { Ft 
Moines 220,479 1920 ) 8 
nd, K 34,194 Oct 1921 6.4 ) 8 
Fla 91,800 Sept 19 18 « . - 
I wood, Mict 
M stati 29,155 Tul 19 44.2 ) 
b-stations 9,644 | 19 ! 5 
Manistique, Mict 71,379 Sept., 1921 { 
LaCrosse, Wis. .. 60,834 Nov., 191 134 
Prairie du Chien, Wis nad 21,017 Sept., 1921 17.3 
Auxiliary Buildings 
Des Moines garage - 61,027 May, 192 l 
Des Moines warehouse > 18,754 May, 192 111 6.3 f 3 
Des Moines cottages 
3 cottages, 4 families 20,430 May, 192 18 29 
22 rooms 
Ir nwood cottages 
2 cottages, 2 families.... 16,900 Jul 120 l€ 44, 69 98 ) 


12 rooms 


* Building materials, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
+ Each building where more than on Contents } utside 1 t nt t footing “ 


height ot root, 
As of date April 1, 1923 





The Proper Equipment for Water-Works Pur 
Attention is called to the article of this title appearing in the ¢ 


} ‘ f 


THe AMERICAN City, by Arthur L. Mullergren, Consulting Engineer, Kat ( 
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To Keep the Citizens Informed 
LAKELAND, FLa.—One weakness common 
other 
forms of municipal administration is fail- 
ure to keep the citizens fully and frequently 


to city manager government and all 


informed on the operation of the citys 
affairs. As an additional means of convey- 
ing such information to the city’s “stock- 


holders,” there has been erected at the cor- 
ner of Main Street and Kentucky Avenue, 
in Lakeland, the bulletin board here shown. 
Indirect lighting makes the board of ser- 
vice after dark, while glass panels and a 
green stained roof protect the bulletins that 
will be posted trom time to time. 

The first use of the board was the pres- 
entation of large maps of the city showing 








LAKELAND’S CIVIC BULLETIN BOARD 





the proposed civic extensions and improve 

ments that were to be included in a $450 

000 bond issue voted on August 21. Or: 

chart showed the water-works extension 
and the location of the new fire hydrant 

the installation of which will greatly reduc: 
the insurance rates in those sections of th 
city affected. Another mapped out th 
electric light service extensions, so that the 
people had placed before them in a striking 
and forceful manner the scope of the work 
proposed to be done if the bonds wer 
voted. The publicity thus secured for the 
proposed bond issue was undoubtedly a 
factor in the affirmative vote at the polls 
The bonds carried two to one. 

Much favorable comment has been heard 
on the idea of thus pre 
senting valuable informa 
tion for the enlighten 
ment of the public. It is 
the purpose of the City 
Manager to post from 
time to time information 
of a general nature that 
will be helpful in still fur- 
ther strengthening a spirit 
of cooperation between 
the people and their offi- 
cials. 

ANTON SCHNEIDER, 

City Manager. 
Modern Fire Stations 
in Shreveport 

SHREVEPORT, La.—Re- 
cent important improve 
ments in the fire-fighting 
facilities of the city of 
Shreveport include the 
new central station and 
suburban station here 
shown. 

The central station cost 
$114,000. The apparatus 
room is 80 by 80 feet, 
with five doors, to ac- 
commodate eight pieces 
of apparatus. In the 
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rear of the building, oc- 
cupying a room 20 by 80 
feet, is a well-equipped 
machine shop. There 
ire also two rooms on the 
first floor for the Fire 
Marshal and the Captain 
of Watch. The second 
floor contains the alarm 
and battery room, which 
is fire-proof, also the 
Chief’s and _ Assistant 
Chief's office and _ bed- 
room, Captain’s bedroom, 
secretary's office, fire- 
men’s bedroom, kitchen- 
ette and _  dining-room, 
bath and toilets. The 
building is equipped 
throughout with the latest 
electric fixtures and 


house and local telephones, and is heated f the building is a four-sto 


by natural-gas radiators. 


The construction consists of brick walls joining. The building is 
and reinforced concrete floor and roof. The from the street line. thereby 














SUBURBAN FIRE STATION, SHREVEPORT, LA 


hose tower, with a 20-foot wash rack ad 


located 15 feet 


interior is plastered and partitioned with cient room for all apparatus to leave in any 


metal lath and channel iron. At the rear. direction. The lot measuré 


Ss 120 by 




















CENTRAL FIRE STATION IN SHREVEPORT 
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The Morning Papers as a 
Text-Book in English 

New York, N. Y In one 
schools of New York City the teacher o 


English once each week uses the morning 

papers aS a text 0k The pupils ar 

divided into groups, each group being ré¢ 
ae 

sponsible for reporting upon one paper 

In so fi is possible they use the ipers 

printed in the foreign languages also, thus 


getting the principal news items from all 


points of view The discussion is 


upon 


the ‘main topics of the day 


concerning 
which the essential facts are known to all 
, tere 1 iit 


por n addition to studying stvl 


the re 
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sion and using this discussion 

in English, the teacher plac 
differe: 
ms that these various newspapers gi 


exercise 


special emphasis upon the 


o the same story. He uses this means f 


nging out a fact that is well known 


| 


t so well and thoroughly appreciated 


that no two people interpret and descr 


e same thing in quite the same v 


Each brings to the task his own point 
iew and his own background of expert 
nee, and thus, unconsciously often, he 

in event in different w 


rts i7 


quite a 
from all the others. 
English in this hig 


giving the boys and girls 


These exercises in 
y] are 
r sympathy and understanding a1 
than a1 
know It would 
end, I should expect, to make them oper 
led and help them to see the other fel 


training for tolerance 


etter 


ther device of which | 


’s point of view in many things tl 
re bound to come to them in their lat 
perience. 
LEE F. HANMER, D 
Recreation Department, Russell Sage | ndat 
Cash for Carefulness on Municipal 
Street Railway Lines 

St. PETERSBURG, 


ness a definite cash value has 


Fra.—Giving careful 

worked out 

extremely well in reducing accidents on th« 
municipal street railway lines of St. Peter 
g during the past fiscal year, and as 

result 33 of the 65 motormen and conduc 


tors employed by the city have received 
$1,340 in bonuses of from $30 to $50 eacl 
During the fiscal year recently closed, th 
city street cars, most of which are of th 
iy-as-you-enter, one-man type, carried 


;.623,276 passengers and ran a total of 968 


o75 car-miles. During that time 286 acci 


dents were reported, this figure coverin 


even those of the most trifling sort, such as 


falling windows, faulty motors and fe: 
} 


aers 


in brief, anything out of order witl 
a car. There were only 26 cases in whicl 
juries resulted, one of these a fatality 
for which the city was not held responsible 
and, although damage claims were paid in 
all but two cases where claims were made, 
the total sum expended for claims was but 
$852. All were settled by compromise, and 
the two yet pending remained unsettled | 


cause the city did not deem itself liable. 


Under the bonus system men who operate 


cars for an entire year without an accident 
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ve a $50 bonus; similarly, those operat- 
cars eight consecutive months receive 

$40 bonus, and those operating for four 
ecutive months without an accident re- 
e $30. 

R. E. LUDWI 
Director of Public Utilities 


Kiwanis Helps Board of Education 
Purchase Playground Equipment 


URN, Nesr.—Through the coopera 
of the Auburn Board of Education and 
local Kiwanis Club, about one thou- 
dollars’ worth of playground equip- 

nt was installed this summer on the 
nds of two ward schools in Auburn, 
cost of the equipment being shared 
illy by the two bodies. During the 


nths of June and July supervised play 
r riods the 
days and evenings of each week under 

f Miss Theda Waterman, the 
Nurse, 
for the summer months by the 


were held at schools on cer- 
direction « 
School whose services were 
r¢ tained 
Kiwanis Club. In addition to supervising 
he games, Miss Waterman gave practical 
health talks to the children when they were 
ithered together on the playgrounds and 
xtended her work along this line through 
me visitations. 


Since the schools have opened for the 
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fall term, the teacl 

enthusiasti ve 

ifforded the « ( 

whil lay ind the 

ground equ ent 

the re St I { el 
nit 


Progressive Publicity of 


Public Utility 
LittteE Rock 
publicity policy of 

tb] 


I 
which this uti 


ic utilities, 
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share of the 


impr 
Hip 


indicated by the sign 


11 


the Ark 


vemen 


g illustration. 


I ‘ 


one 


insas Central 

required to pave betwee 

the outside there 
ind Victory Streets 

sections of the city, are 
d the tracks relaid 


rails. The 


work in the 


company’ 


minimum 


der that the public 1 
s little as possible, is 
praise of the citizens 
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HOW A PROGRESSIVE UTILITY TELLS ITS STORY TO THE PEOPLE OF LITTLE ROCK 
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Bureau of Health and Board of Edu- 
cation Cooperate in Public Health 
Nursing Service 

Aspury Park, N. J.—In September, 1922, 
the city of Asbury Park under the Board of 
Education and the Bureau of Health in- 
augurated a public school and public health 
nursing service that differed from the plans 
for services that had been fol- 
lowed previously. Two nurses se- 
cured who had completed the full public 
health nursing course at Columbia Univer- 
sity—one, Miss Barbara Price, employec 
by the Board of Education, the other Miss 
Louise Bentley, employed by the Bureau 
of Health. The plan as developed separated 
the city into two districts, endeavoring to 
have the districts about equal in the work 
One of the districts was 
allotted to the nurse employed by the 
Board of Education, the other to the 
Bureau. of Health nurse, each nurse per- 
ferming, in the district assigned to her, 
all types of public health nursing. This 
plan prevents overlapping of efforts, con- 
fusion—only one nurse enters a particu- 
lar home,—centers the district and thus 
saves time in transportation. The nurse 
becomes better acquainted with the people 
in her district, is able to gain their con- 
fidence to a greater extent, and thus ren- 
der better and more complete service. 


nursing 
were 


to be performed. 


The Board of Education nurse is in 
charge of the school program, while the 
Bureau of Health nurse supervises the 


community work. For the school work the 
nurses assist the medical inspectors of 
schools in the annual physical examinations 
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of school children, notify parents of d 
found, follow up the cases into the h 
when necessary, organize nutrition cla 
instruct and assist the teachers with | 
teaching, and make social investigation 
the child’s guidance clinic which has 
working in Asbury Park. For the Bi 
of Health the nurses visit the prosp¢ 
mother, giving prenatal instructions, 
the homes of all babies up to two y 
giving literature and suggestions w] 
needed, attend the bi-weekly baby cl 
follow up reported venereal cases, and 
the tuberculosis work entailed in maint 
ing a diagnostic clinic. No bedside nut 
is done excepting in emergency cases 
for demonstration to a member of the ho 
hold. 

The schools have decided to add anot! 
public health nurse and to have the truar 
work performed by the nurse. When t 
additional nurse is secured, the city will 
divided into three districts, and each nur 
will be assigned to one of the districts a 
perform all the work in her district, 
stated above. 

After one year of operation of this p! 
we feel that it has been a great succes 
that the work accomplished has be 
greater and better than would have be 
done under the old plan of having two 
coordinated services, and we believe tl 
the plan should be continued and extend: 
For this plan to work out successfully 
is absolutely essential that the Board 
Education, the Bureau of Health and t! 
nurses work in harmony and with complet 
cooperation. 

B. H. 


OBERT, Health Officer 


State Lands for Municipal Parks and Playgrounds 


HE New York State Association, through 

its State Park Committee, became inter- 

ested in having some of the unappropri- 
ated state lands transferred to the localities in 
cases where these lands are useful for recrea- 
tion or playground purposes. After an inves- 
tigation of these lands, the Association drew 
two bills for presentation to the Legislature. 
The first of the bills provided for the transfer, 
at a nominal consideration, to municipalities, 
counties, and towns of unappropriated state 
lands for park, recreation, playground and re- 
forestation purposes; the second, that lands not 


transferred under the provisions of the 
bill should be sold and the funds placed in 
park fund for the extension and improvement 
of state parks. Both bills were enacted int 
law at the 1923 session of the Legislature. 
This subject is discussed in a special issue o! 
the “State Bulletin,” issued jointly on Septem 
ber 15, 1923, by the New York State Associa 
tion and the City Recreation Committee o/ 
New York City. This issue gives the locatio: 


and description of state lands to be transferred 
to the city of New York for park, playground 
and recreation purposes, 


ie 
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Increasing the Drawing Power and Educational 


Value of Public Parks 


HE gift last month of $1,000,000 by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the New 
York Zodlogical Society not only is 
nificent in itself, but has served to 
iw public attention to the effective work 
that organization for both education and 
reation. To quote the New York 

é ning Post: 

The importance of the Zodlogical Society 
t adequately appreciated by those who re- 
it as an organization for supporting two 

ructive amusements for children between 
and eighty—the Zoo and the Aquarium. 

logy and zodlogy cannot be studied without 
ss to live fauna of all kinds. In scope the 
llections are surpassed nowhere. Naples has 
better aquarium, London no better zo0- 
al garden. But we should also remember 
it under Director Hornaday the Society has 
n the head of a movement for protecting 
1 life which has been effective in all parts 
f the United States. The tropical research sta- 
n, ander William Beebe, is famous through- 
it the world of science. The publications of 
rator Ditmars on reptiles are widely known. 
ew Yorkers can take satisfaction in reflecting 
that the Society will now be as well supported 


as our library, art museum, and natural history 
museum. 

Few cities may expect to compete with 
New York in securing great endowments 
for a zodlogical society, but almost every 
important municipality can well afford to 
increase the drawing power and educa- 
tional value of its public parks. The 
growth of our cities robs most children of 
the joy of companionship with domestic 
pets and increases the need for proper 
provision for animals and birds—domestic 
and otherwise—in the public parks. To 
provide added thrills for the youngsters 
and grown-ups does not necessarily in- 
volve large expenditures. It would be pos 
sible, for example, for many a city to pro 
vide for its citizens and visitors such a 
scene as that shown on the front cover of 
this issue, which will greet the delegates 
to the Atlanta Convention of the American 
Society of Municipal Improvements this 
month, if they visit Lakewood Park while 
in that city. 


Home-made Machines for Painting Center Lines 


on Pavements 


ENTER lines are being painted on the 
416 miles of paving on the Minnesota 
trunk highway system to aid drivers 


keep on the right side and nearer the 
pavement edges, thus preventing “side 


swiping’ and like accidents. A _ special 
machine has been built at the State High- 
way Department shops to paint these strips 
on the pavement. The truck is one from 
the war surplus stock, as is also the guide 
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PAVEMENT CENTER-LINING MACHINE APPLYING PAINT TO ROADS IN MINNESOTA 
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METHOD OF MARKING TRAFFIC LINES ON CONCRETE ROADS IN ILLINOIS 


wheel shown at the left, which has been 
taken from an old motor-cyclk The wheel 
was found to work better than a guide rod 
or chain. The truck carries several bat 
rels of paint, a quick-drying, especially pre- 


Black paint is used on con 


pared mixture [ 


crete paving, and white paint for black top 
paving. 

According to E. M. Richter, in the News 
Service | 


ment, operator! re] 


the Minnesota Highway Depart- 
ort that results are best 
a truck speed of 12 miles per hour. 


New Machine in Illinois 


{he machine which has been developed 
by the Illinois Division of Highways under 
Clifford Older, Chief Highway Engineer, 


for marking the trafhce lines 


concrete 
roads, performs its work with great facility 
It is not 
claimed that the machine has been per- 


fected to any great dle oree, but with it, 1t 1s 


ind a high degree of satisfaction 


possible to paint a 4%-inch strip on the 
pavement at a rate 1f 10 miles per day with 


4 men. The material used is a semi-brown 
asphalt, which is the same material used it 
filling cracks in concrete pavement. The 
machine has an attachment for sanding. 

In the upper illustration may be seen 
long stretch of concrete highway with the 
center strip painted on. This photograpl 
has not been retouched and shows with re- 
markable clearness the even, distinct strip 
The photograph at the left shows the asphalt 
heating equipment and the sand box as 
well as the wheel which is used as a guid 
This apparatus is towed behind a truck and 
is guided by a man seated at the wheel 
shown in the extreme left of the lower left 
hand photograph. This makes it possible to 
maintain the painted strip at the proper dis 
tance from the side of the road when pro 
ceeding at a uniform speed, no matter what 
variation there may be in the path of the 
towing truck. The right-hand illustration 
shows the opposite side of the machine 
with the nozzle through which the asphalt is 
ted to the pavement, and the sanding device 








noted doctor 


Health is a state of pertect balance 
When 


can function normally 





The Need of Grown-ups for Play 

All of us know that children need to play, but few realize that it is necessary for 
grown folks to play, too, if they would keep well, and live out their lives to the end that 
Nature planned. “Nearly all the degenerative diseases result from a lack of play,” says a 
Mentally and physically, we need recreation that really recreates, that re- 
laxes tired muscles, that gives wearied nerves a chance to regain exhausted vitality.” 
of physical and mental and moral equilibrium. 
work is balanced by play, exercise by rest, effort by sleep, body and mind and soul 
Bulletin, Indiana State Board of Health. 
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The Costs of Snow Removal 

CTUAL costs of removing snow are 
A dificult to secure, as most cities 
‘ their regular street 
ng or department 
this work and charge only the item of 
In Plainfield, 
City Engineer, states 
from the 
streets is done by a special force of 


make use ol 


street employees 





labor to snow removal. 
A. W. Vars, 
the removal of 


snow busi 


rers, transportation being by the city’s 


trucks, occasionally reinforced by 
d trucks or teams in emergencies, Last 
er they spent about $5,000 for extra 


L.. Minor, Superintendent of High- 
ys, Greenwich, Conn., reports that the 
il cost for clearing snow from 140 miles 
road in Greenwich last winter was about 
500. 
ccording to a report from Chicago, four 

comprising the crew of a Barbe: 
reene loader, were able to do the 
rk of 50 shovelers at an estimated sa 
g of $450 per 8-hour shift. Public Works 
ymmissioner Robinson of Schenectady, N. 


snow 


Y., reported that the acquisition of a new 
yw-ioading machine brought the cost of 
removal in Schenectady down to 
bout 40 or 50 per cent of the earlier fig 
res. The pay-roll during the winter of 
1922-23 amounted to about $4,000 a week 
ifter the machine had been installed. 
In New York City considerable reduction 
n cost has been effected through the intro- 
‘tion of modern methods and equipment, 
beginning in 1920. The zenith of efficiency 
ind effectiveness was reached last winter 
when all of the equipment contracted for 
by the Department of Street Cleaning had 
been delivered and was called into service. 
The total fall of snow was 55.1 inches and 
some idea of the problem of removal 
may be had when it is realized that 36,- 
000,000 square yards of street area had to 
be cleared, making a total of 55,100,000 
cubic yards, weighing an average of I0 





The Snow-Removal Problem in 
Ameriean Cities---Part I] 


\n Analysis of the Need for Snow Removal and an Outline of Methods Used in 
Various Cities 











WHITE TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH CHAMPION 
PLOW REMOVING SNOW IN SIDE STREET IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


, , , 
pounds to the cubic toot 


21 times the volume 
ipal Building which h 
1e municipal departments 


the Mayor’s. LO 
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ghl ther« trolley tracks 
d the bet een the tracks and th« 
( ther ide I ne re 1;dway 1s 
not very ccordi 1 report from 
Bure Jol I n Collies Veekly, the 
I first cle its right of 
\\ s the sno t one side of 
th é the other. Then the store- 


keeper pen up their ind shovel the 
the full width of their strips of 


The 


shops 


streets. 


sidewalk, throwing it into the 


even an ordinary storm, 
jam than 


this, after 


is that there is 


rect lt f 
result oO! 


a worse traffic 
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there would have been if nobody 
eled any snow at all. Heaped 


banks fill the two strips of road 


side of the track, and there is r¢ 


cleared Space for pedestrians t] 
hicles. 
Mr. Johnson then reports th 


iffairs in another town which he 


have been in his dreams, but ne 


the scheme is worth recording, 
practical application. In this mytl 


trie 


trolley removes its ov 


as it shovels it, and 
t permitted to shovel a 
to the streets promiscuously 
feet apart 


e. Each of 





the sidewalk and partly in 
bout 3 feet of depth project 
urb, 
commissioners’ 
off. 
Ji hnsbura, N. yY Accord neg 
S. Kenwell, Supervisor, town of Jo 
Warren County, 
he end of January, 1923, there v 
throughout the 
foot roadway was cleaned with 


making 


trucks and cart 


\Veavertown, 
f snow 


county. 


low mounted on a Ricker 5-ton tri 


ing the snow as high as 4 feet at tl 
f the road. Failure to get the pk 


operation early in December mad 
possible to have the roadway oper 
full width. 

Greenwich, Conn.—P. L. 
intendent of Highways, 
snow-removal equipment in Greenwi 


Minor 
reports ti 
sists of two large and one small Mack t 
one Nash truck and one GMC trucl 
equipped with a Champion snow-plow 
truck has a particular district to cover 
The roads in the thick] 
first taken 


lie 
tn 


snows begin. 
tled parts of the town are 
then the main lines of 
the town, and finally the secondary 
The snow is attacked as soon as en 
has fallen for the plows to act upon 
addition to the equipment mentioned al 
the town is fortunate in having the 
operation of a number of the large est 
whose owners aid in caring for the out 
ing sections of the town. The men man 
the trucks take great pride in their w 
and make it a point to keep their distr 
quickly and thoroughly cleaned up. M 
Minor says, “It is to these men, rather t! 


of, travel 
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ne else, that we Owe any good repu- 
e may have.” 
wn, Wis.—Reports from Wat 

Wis., signed by the Postmaster and 
e City Clerk, show that during March, 
the severe snow-storms would have 
letely tied up mail deliveries and made 
the city streets and country roads 
le to traffic had it not been for 
rk of a Monarch tractor equipped 
10-foot locomotive snow-plow. Roads 
broken open to permit the delivery 
and the transportation of materials 
the local merchants and factories. Some 
hese conditions surpassed any experi- 

n recent winters. 
lburv, N. Y—W. A. McClellan, 
Supervisor, reports that the town 
iated the importance of keeping the 
ring the winter months and 
two public meetings were called to 
the proposition of raising funds by 
n for the purchase of suitable 
nery to clear the roads. At this meet 
it was the unanimous opinion of thos 
that machinery should be purchased 
taxes levied to pay for it. A special 
tion was held in the town, and the ques- 
1 was submitted to the voters whether or 
$8000 should be raised for snow-re 
| machinery by taxation. The proposi- 
as carried in the affirmative by two- 
of the total vote. A tIo-ton Cater- 
tractor with a 30-inch straight blade 
plow was purchased. Before the 
tor arrived there was an accumulation 
bout one foot of snow on the roads 


open du 
bl 


ent 


t 


1 the winter storms. The tractor cleared 
without any difficulty and continued to 
the roads clear throughout the wint 


<ibury is the first 


for NOVEMBER, 1923 


miles our and is 
men. | firure that 
work f t least ten yea 
itisf inner in wl I 

) torn hich pr 

| , f 1 tthe aS is 
could cor 1 

Portland. Main R 5 
that a 10-ton Holt t ‘ 
Sargent plow kept the 12-1 
Yarmouth to Port 1 cle tl 
winter. The road of d 
tion and is paralleled th 
I2 mi n electric < 
vintet total snowfall 
inches, which was the 
Weather Bureau records bi 
During one storm in Janu 
became disabled, whicl t 

the 1) ch ¢ was one 1 ‘ 
¢ 1 d been neclected 
t 1ed er to the state 

vere being made, aut t 
not use the roads. With the « 
that one ncident it 
entire dist nce between \ 
land throughout last t 
of road beyond Yart ht 
not ¢ d until about 

d no tomobiles had 
for more than three I 

tomobile traffic between S 
] 1 « e throt 9g \1 
rough 1 difficult road wl 
taken care of by S 
during the winter 

Hibl , 1s rT P ‘ 
Comm er Tit M 
last winter l I 





in the county to 

ise a tractor of 
size for snow clean 
ind they have reason 
lieve that the results 
tained in keeping the 
ids clear materially 
Iped in the decision of 
e Board of Supervisors 
Orange County last 
nter to place its order 
four 10-ton Holt trac- 
rs of the same type as 











ut in operation in the 
vn of Woodbury. The 


IN 





HOLT TRACTOR EQUIPPED WITH PLOW 


GREENFIELD, MASS 


OPENING 


UI 





ROAD 
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of the road to one side, and perfectly satis 

rk, factory results were obtained at a low cost 
Where there is 20 miles or more of con 
tinuous highway to clear, however, it is 
found that the truck equipment is the mors 
economical on account of the speed with 
which the operation can be carried on. Dur 

the coming winter, it is expected that 

now removal will be carried on over ; 

© miles of road. Both Champion and 


i taker plows have been used, but it was 
found that a 2%-ton truck was not heavy 
enough to adequately handle the snow-plow 
ttachment A 3-ton truck, however, pro 

1 les the necessary power. 

ht Somers, Westchester County, N. Y. 
\ccording to Thomas Flood, Superinten 
lent of Highways, Town of Somers, West 
chester County, N. Y., the question of snow 
removal is a serious one in a rural commu 


vhere most ot the people commute and 
re forced to get to their trains by auto 
le Last winter a 3-ton motor trucl 

th a 10-foot Baker snow-plow mounted 
ront of the truck was used in Somer 
ith highly satisfactory results, as_ th 
heavy snows were not drifted very badly. 

( They start just as soon as the snow begin 
d shove it back as far as possible to 
ike room for the snow of the next storm 
perience shows that if any of the snov 

left on the road there is liable to be a 

i thaw and freezing which will make th: 


iy a sheet of ice, giving no satisfac 
ry traction for the truck. Some peopl 
mplain that it is a waste of money t 
perate a truck and snow-plow after a 
re small snowfall, but it is absolutely neces 
to keep the roads clear. 

Weymouth, Mass—While in other towns 
ear-by the roadways were deep in snow 
nter so that trucks and motor car 
wallow their way along or get stuck 
urs at a time in deep snow-drifts, 
streets of Weymouth were maintained 

mooth and hard. According to Irving ] 

t lohnson, Superintendent of Streets, Wey 
he mouth, Mass., enough snow was left fo 
he use of farmers’ sleighs, yet not enough 
in to hinder the heavy commercial trucks and 
passenger cars passing through the town 
n The winter of 1921-22 did not furnish 


} nouol 
1 em on 


snow to give the Champion plow 
later owned bythe city a good test, but it was 
grade used steadily during the winter of 1922-23 
from the center on a 2%-ton truck. 
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Library and School Cooperation 


Branch Libraries in Schools and Other Service 


By George F. Bowerman 
Librarian, The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


operation between public schools 
public libraries is based on the 
ndamental idea that “the public 
1 supplement of the public educa- 
stem”—as it is declared to be in 
of Congress creating the Public 
f the District of Columbia. To 
ssful, there must be a spirit of 
operation between the two boards 
r executives, the superintendent of 
1 the public librarian. The con- 
‘f opinion is that public library in- 
ire less likely to be minimized if 
no organic connection between the 
irds, each of which is devoted to 
its own part of the local educa- 
work as successful as_ possible. 
entally, the school is engaged in 
rk of instruction, in which the trained 
r imparts education to young folks 
through the medium of text-books. 
rary’s work consists in supplement- 
complementing school instruction ; 
rained librarian brings forward the 
books (other than text-books) for the 
tary use of children in school and 
lults beyond school age. 
[he library needs the school to give the 
education to fit the individual to use 
library; it needs that the school should 
t the impressionable child to the library 
agency through which it can round 
nd continue its education. The school 
ls the library to furnish live illustrative 
terial to supplement and vitalize the text- 
the school, in order that its work 
| not cease or be perverted when school 
are over, is interested in seeing that 
sister, the library, takes over the educa- 
il process and carries it on indefinitely. 
more complete this cooperation and 
earlier it can be established, the better 
results. 
n this article, the Washington situation 
| be outlined, but the experience of other 
es will also be utilized. Although there 
no organic connection between the school 
nd library boards in Washington, it not 


A 


infrequently happens that the directorates 
are to some extent interlocking. Usually 
the superintendent of schools is a 
of the library board. 
is required by law. But in 


member 
In several states this 
Washington 
there have always been the closest working 
relations between schools and libraries. with 
good results on both sides. 

Children’s rooms under the direction of 
trained experts are conducted in the cen 
tral library and 


+ 


branches. A large pa 
of their work is assisting children with com- 
position work 


mounted pictures 


material, 
books 


of course, now 


Story-telling 
and pedagogical 
furnished to teachers are, 
commonplaces of public library service. 
Hampers of Books to Grade Rooms 
Somewhat general, also, is the plat 
developed to a high degree in Washingtor 
by which the Public Library sends hamper: 


of books to all grade rooms. These c 
lections usually consist of as many book 
as there are pupils in the room. They 


composed about half of books of fiction and 


half of non-fiction, but all are carefull 
graded. The teachers usually leave to the 
library’s supervisor of school work the 
selection of books to be sent. sooks are 
sent for lending to pupils for home 

ing. They are exchanged every two 
months, and such exchanges coincide with 


changes in the courses of study. Teachers 
are warm in their praise of this ser\ 
many of them regard it as indispensable for 
the most effective teaching. Although this 
work for was Ih) 
established in part because the library alto 


ice, an 1 


special schools origina 
gether lacked a system of branch libraries, 
it is that it should be continued 
even when the library’s branch sys 
fully developed. 
and the teacher’s interest, which this plan 


believed 
Through the library 


fully enlists, it is possible to get excellent 


results—reading that is voluntary, bu 
the same time directed by the teacher. As 
a result, the children love the varied col 


lections of attractive books sent by the 
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ul Library [heir attitude toward the 
itary reading of such books is in 
I ed c vith their usual antipathy 
d | ‘ red perusal of books for 
pplemental reading. 

In some cities it has been found possible 
to bring classes to public library centers to 
learn to us ury card catalogs and refer- 
ence books. Sometimes stereopticon lec- 
tures are employed to instruct in the use 


for example, to show the differ- 


ence between table of contents and an 
index, how t e a dictionary or a cyclo- 
pedia, | to hunt up material with the 
help of magazine indexes. 

Pul iry cooperation also extends 
up through the high school, the library 
ending books to supplement the restricted 
collections of the high school libraries. 
Generally speaking, the high school libraries 
consist of reference books and other mate- 


yntinuously or recurrently 
They draw hi on the public library’s 


ampler andt re varied collections to meet 
occasional and seasonal demands High 
school teachers and librarians also send 


pupils to the public library and its branches 


for referen work involving the use of 
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the bound files of the Congressional 

of periodicals and other material n 

vanced than that possessed by high 
libraries. 


Branches, Sub-Branches and 

The recognition on the part of the 
authorities of the large and constant 
creasing service of the Public Lib: 
the schools finally resulted in Was! 
not long since, in the adoption by th« 
of Education and of Library Trust 
the long-pending proposal of th 
Library for the establishment « 
libraries in certain school buildings. 
Library’s part this proposal in part 
out of the slowness with which its 
yf separate branch libraries was bei: 
veloped, and in part from the belief 
reasonableness of the proposal as an 
nomical and effective method of furni 
library service to the population not 
by branch libraries in separate buil 

The program for library development 
the District of Columbia includes (1 
erection, on sites to be provided by 
priations, of seven separate branch lib: 
built only in the thickly built-up port 


Static 


; 








CENTRAL BUILDING OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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the District, and (2) the establishment janitor service (also covering periods wher 
series of branches, sub-branches and the schools are not in session). The] 
ns in certain selected school buildings board will furnish professional lib: 


t r 
for white and colored pupils) in vice and transportation of 1i as é 
districts, including especially and supplies, 
high schools. In the administration of 
h libraries in schools will of libraries in the schools, the ao 
rst serve the teachers and pupils, vides that, in all matters c 
ire also designed to be neighbor- _ professional conduct. the 
es The first of such branches be considered a part of t t 
e opened in the new Eastern Public Library and all 
Sch In this case there is to be transfers shall be mad 


hool library on the second floor; librarian. In matters co! 

h of the Public Library will be and the physical side of the branch 

round floor adjoining the main _ the relations with the janitor. th 

In two junior high school build- staff shall be considered a part 

st contracted for, there will be no organization. Other admin 
school libraries; the branch _ sions, including those on |} 


ill serve school needs and juvenile shall be by agreement between th 


lult populations. librarian and the superintendent of 
details of the plan may be of in- Regulations made by the Public ] 
Branches in schools will have their for the use of the branch. 2 
and their own permanent col- concern school pupils, are sul t to tl 
tions of books but, like other branches, proval of the superintend nt of schox 
draw on the resources of the main The plan for the conduct of b: 
Sub-branches will have smaller libraries in schools as outlined is 1 
nent collections and will draw more in effect but will be tried out in th 
n the main library or neighboring branch about to be opened and it 
nche They will be conducted by the projected. In a number of oth 
ffs of branches to which they are tribu- the same general plan is in operati 
Stations will be still smaller collec- cluding such cities‘as Grarid Rapi Tole 
conducted by paid librarians. Newark, Minneapolis, Kar a ( 
Louis and others. 
Equipment and Administration of Branches Readers of this article wl ‘ 
In the equipment of such branches, the make a further study of this 
ereement between the school and library secure from the St. Louis 
rds provides that the Board of Educa-_ its monthly bulletin for July, 1922, wh 
shall furnish all permanent physical is entirely devoted to a summary of 
equipment, stich as built-in shelves, closets, ports from other cities of their experiet 
let facilities, cloak rooms, etc. The of branch libraries in school buildi: 
joard of Library Trustees will furnish writer will also be glad to send tl ) 
movable equipment, such as tables, chairs annual report of the Public Librar f tl 


lesks, and also the books, periodicals District of Columbi 
nd technical library supplies. In the mat- ment between the Board of 
of maintenance the school board will the Board of Library Trustees on t 
furnish heat, light, telephone service and ject. 


a, COI! 


War Memorials in the Smaller Communities 


INCE the publication of the article on “Art or under construction, and 22 rej 
and Ideals in War Memorials” in THe _ ects as proposed. The types of 


American Criry for February, 1923, fur- ( 
ther inquiries have been made as to the status ; under 
of the war memorial movement in municipali- aaa of Memorial ” — “ 
ties of less than 10,000 population, and reports i? ‘ 4 
from 103 such communities have been received. Monuments and statue 


Trees 


No definite action looking towards a war me- +e 
1 ‘ s . * rane OF Tablets 

moria! has been taken in 32 of these places. f Miscellaneous fe . 2 

the remainder, 49 report memorials completed Type not determined..... 12 


- 
} 














MEMORIAL HALL, MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Four Types of War Memorials 


A Building, a Field, a Memorial Circle, and a Bridge 


M. A. C. Memorial Hall 


N memor f fifty-one Massachusetts 

| \gricultural College men who lost their 

World War, a Memorial 

to serve as a student union building, 

has been erected in Amherst on the college 
camp 

The movement was inaugurated in the 


ng of 1919, by the students, in a cam 

which netted about $40 per student 

l e $25,000. lo carry the 

ject to completion, a memorial commit- 

tee was organized by the alumni and in- 

rated as the Associate Alumni of 

Through this source the 

remainder of the $150,000 required for the 

Memorial Hall was raised, the average 
ni pledge being over $104. 

\bove the fireplace in the Memorial 

Room is a tablet bearing an inscription 

which President Butterfield had seen on the 


gravestone of an American soldier 

French cemetery—‘He ventured far 
preserve the liberties of mankind.” 1 
inscription on the front of the building 
We will keep faith with you who 


” 
asleep. 


Vineland’s Memorial Circle 


DJOINING the northern boundary 
A the borough of Vineland, N. J., 
Landis Park, a reservation of ab 
forty acres, deeded to the community by 
founder. A recent improvement in this p 
is the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memor 
Circle, a tribute from their fellow citiz 
to the men of Vineland who made 
supreme sacrifice in the World War. 
In this unique memorial the ancient s) 


bol of the mystic circle has been maintain 


the primeval trees forming the confines 
tree for each fallen patriot, beneath wh 
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THE MEMORIAL CIRCLE, VINELAND, N. J. 


ple granite stone records his name 
le at the entrance is set a massive monu- 
nt of the same stone, the record tablets 
| cases being of bronze. An encircling 
pet encompasses the whole, and broad 
ent walks traverse it, while above the 
es from the summit of a staff floats the 
erican flag. 
Near the Memorial Circle is another 
servation of circular design — “The 
others’ Garden of Remembrance.” This 
eautiful tribute to the mothers of the na- 
on is a fitting recognition of their sacri- 
ices for country and flag. A privet hedge 


marks its confines, with handsome brick 
illars and an iron gate. A little stream 
ins through the enclosure, restful with 


lies and semi-aquatic plants. The peren- 

il flowers and evergreens, emblematical 
of a mother’s lasting love, find prominent 
expression in this beautiful garden. 

Both the Memorial Circle and _ the 
Mothers’ Garden were designed by W. H. 
Fenton, a local landscape architect, and 
executed under the auspices of the City 
Beautiful Committee. 


Flushing’s Memorial Field 
N ambitious 


project for a playfield 
memorial to the seventy young men 
and women from Flushing, N. \ 
who died in the World War is being under 
taken by an organization incorporated 


under the name of Memorial Fic 
ing, Inc, 

In July, 1921, title was taken to a tract 
land comprising nearly 15 acres of 
imately level ground, to the nort 
the present 
village of 


population enter of the 


The location 


Flushing, 


lieved to be an admirable one, as the mov 
ment of this center of population is direct] 
towards the field. The communities to th: 
north and east are also g1 


towards the field. It will prol 
a few years, therefore, before th 
Field will be 


dence communities on all sides, and the 


closely surrounded y re 
sighted planning of this playground and 
athletic center will be fully appreciate: 

The project 
original expenditure of $30,000, which mad 
possible the purchase of the 


was undertaken with 














PLAN OF MEMORIAL FIELD, FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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c | lose 
rection of a concrete tence and woodelr 
rand stand, and the laying out of a toot- 

field During the present summer a 


track and a baseball di umond have 


eted. The field has been used not 

I teams but il teur 
team vell by 

ecome i ire 

ul istration. 

ect 2 feet 1 pth, forms 

ict ) de a p e open- 
eting triotic exe ¢ Ap 
mately in the enter of this portion 1s 


ented by the William 
Post of the American Legion, 


rete fence facing the flag- 


memorial tablet. bearing 

the ushing men who died 

the war In front of this tablet, and 

extending 75 feet on each side of it, is a 

to be k1 n as sacred ground, which 
lant ] itable shrul 

The second t f the field, « osed 

the con { I¢ Lire dy erected, will 


| harged hile the 
1 i ection, of about seven 
» all the people at all 
I t field house, sixteen 
t S < eball diamond and foot- 
l nd <¢ lete plavground equip- 
nd te playgrour july 
ent th facilities for more than’ 200 
T¢ 


A County Bridge as a 
War Memorial 
MONUMENTAL structure, offi 
named the Washington Mem 
sridge, spanning the hist 
Brandywine Creek in the city of Wiln 
ton, Del., has been dedicated by New | 
County as a war memorial. This b1 
enhancing the beauty of the natural scx 
i locality that was the theater of st 
events during the War of the Revol 
and that is inseparably associated with 
name of General Washington, not 
commemorates the patriotism of the 
zens of the state of Delaware in the R 


lution and subsequent wars, but also ser 


to carry the important vehicular. traff 
the Washington Boulevard. 

The new bridge, which is 720 feet 
and 72 feet wide, consists of five reinfo 


concrete arch spans—two at 70 feet, on 


250 feet and two at 85 feet—together 

the necessary approaches. Each span « 
sists of three arch ribs, 11 feet, 16 feet 
11 feet wide, respectively. The deck of 
bridge consists of a 40-foot roadway | 

with sheet asphalt, two sidewalks 14 

9% inches in width, and two balustrade 
railings 1 foot 2% inches in width 


The piers of the bridge are on a 
| 


degree skew, and the large 250-foot sg) 


of 40-foot rise is probably the longest 
rise skew-arch span in the United Stat 
not in the world. 

While the ‘character and design of 








WASHINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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plates 3 feet by 4 feet. On each side « 
large shafts and on the approach sid 
the small shafts are placed lar 
mental bronze lanterns, which are illu 
minated by a single incandescent Mazda 
lamp of 250 candle-power. On the insid 
and outside faces of the larg: ift 
placed carved Onondaga Litholite eas 
and shields of a monumental char: 
The balustrades or railings were made 
Onondaga Litholite to harmonize with th 
surface treatment of the memorial st 
At the center of the span of the 
arch a refuge bay was provided on bot 
sides of the bridge by extending 
walks slightly beyond the line of the ra 
ing, thus forming a vantage point fror 
which pedestrians might pause and 
the park below. Refuge bays were 


provided at both ends of the bridge. St 


is 





fuge bays at 


seats were placed at the refug 
north end of the bridge to accommodat: 











PYLON ON MEMORIAL BRIDGE, WILMINGTON, 
DEL., BEARING NAMES OF SOLDIERS, SAILORS 
AND NURSES KILLED IN THE WORLD WAR 


bridge are of a decided memorial 
the distinctive memorial features 
lied in the four bronze tablets, 9 
gh by 5 feet wide, each placed on a 
nental pylon or shaft. One tablet 
morates the Revolutionary War, one 
emorates the War of 1812, the Mexi- 
Civil and Spanish-American Wars, 
0 tablets commemorate the World 
one having the names of the great 
in which Delaware troops fought 
the other bearing the names of all those 
e men from Delaware who made the 
reme sacrifice. 
here are eight of the ornamental pylons 
ed on the bridge in line with the rail- 
The four larger shafts are placed 
the piers of the large central arch, 
vo of the smaller shafts at each end 
the bridge. The large shafts extend 40 
above the sidewalk level, and the 
ller shafts 23% feet. The bronze tablets 
placed on the inside faces of the shafts, 
re they can be viewed by pedestrians TABLET ON MEMORIAL BRIDGE, WILMING 


. es AMES OF WORLD WAR 
the sidewalks. On the inside faces of 7 Gas = 


BATTLES IN WHICH DELAWARE TROOPS 
smaller shafts are placed bronze name- POUGHT 


; 
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pedestrians who might desire to sit and 
rest Large ornamental precast stone urns 


i 


were placed on the end posts of the railing 


of the re fuge bays at the north end of the 
bridge. 
Che lighting s 
ranged so as 
nd railin 
as Wwe 
ttect to 
ht 4 
twe 
ohts rted 
placed on the curl 
seconda lightin 
ncandescent Maz 
arge bronze lante 
ind the two bron 
way The two lis 
de pe ndent circuits 
lr) bridge wa 
hea modern 
iber provision \ 
possible future in 
ments. The assut 
sign were 60-ton 
train on double 
otor trucks on t 


Holding 


HEN commu 
WV zation of a 
been secured 
of public opinion h 


can public opinion 
principles may be o 


1. Adopt a Real Program 

First of all, adopt a real community pro 
that will fit the needs of the com 
munity and will give as many people as pos 
sible something to do. A program that ap- 
peals to only a few and that lacks democracy 
in its preachment and in its practise will not 
hold public opinion. The more the community 
feels that the program is its own, that each one 
has a share in it, the more readily will it co 
operate. 


gram, one 


2. Variation 

Vary the method and program from time to 
time. The stress should net always be upon 
the same thing. The community géts tired of 
hearing the tuberculosis association “harping 
upon one string.” Without doing violence to 
the program, and because of its very broadness 
and extent, the emphasis can be placed in dif- 
ferent years and at different seasons upon 
different things, and thus the interest of the 
community can be constantly stimulated. 
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of the tracks, and a sidewalk 
pounds per square foot. 
of the 
financed by a county bond issi 


The 


by state act. 


motives and moods 


4. Information 


Its 


construction 


Hnirnoces 


" 


‘SepRrvUuS UT, 


of the commu 
peal to these varying moods and 
different times and to different g1 


Above all, keep the public inf 


program can 


succeed that 


does 


public fully informed of what is ¢ 
is a responsibility that the tubercul 
owes to his constituency. 

5. Ask the Public to H. 


Finally, ask the public to help 
will support the program only as it 


help in it. 
and in other ways. 


its objective. 





It should be asked to hel; 


The value of 
campaign is not only in the money 
is in the interest stimulated. 
campaign secures only money, it | 


If t 


* From a chapter on the Psychology 


Organization in the new book, 
Worker,” by Philip P. Jacobs, 
Director, National Tuberculosis 


lished by William & Wilkens Company, Ba 


“The 


Ph. 


Ass 


TIGr 
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suidly ce 
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PEARN’S BRIDGE, THREE MILES WEST OF FENELON FALLS, ONTARIO, AN ATTRACTIVE 
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pedestrians who might desire to sit and 
rest. Large ornamental precast stone urns 
were placed on the end posts of the railing 
of the refuge bays at the north end of the 
bridge. 


The lighting system of the bridge was 


irranged so as to harmonize with the 
pylons and railings from an architectural 
standpoint, as well as to give the proper 
hiehtis effect to the sidewalks and road- 
way at night. The main lighting system 
onsists of twenty-eight luminous arc 
lights pported by cast iron light poles 


placed on the curb lines of the bridge. The 
lighting system consists of the 
Mazda the twelve 
large bronze lanterns placed on the shafts 


secondary 
incandescent alps in 
and the two bronze standards at the stair- 
way. The two lighting systems are on in- 
dependent circuits. 

The bridge was designed to carry the 
heaviest modern traffic, and 
liberal provision was made for impact and 
possible future increases in traffic require- 
The assumed loads used in the de- 
sign were 60-ton electric railway cars en 
train on double tracks, a line of 20-ton 
motor trucks on the roadway at each side 


highway 


nicnts, 


Holding Community Support for Welfare Programs* 


HEN community support in the organi- 
W zation of a tuberculosis program has 

been secured and when a certain amount 
of public opinion has been aroused, how best 
can public opinion be held? A few simple 
principles may be of value: 


1. Adopt a Real Program 


First of all, adopt a real community pro- 
gram, one that will fit the needs of the com- 
munity and will give as many people as pos 
sible something to do. A program that ap- 
peals to only a few and that lacks democracy 
in its preachment and in its practise will not 
hold public opinion. The more the community 
feels that the program is its own, that each one 
has a share in it, the more readily will it co- 
operate. 


2. Variation 

Vary the method and program from time to 
time. The stress should not- always be upon 
the same thing. The community géts tired of 
hearing the tuberculosis association “harping 
upon one string.” Without doing violence to 
the program, and because of its very broadness 
and extent, the emphasis can be placed in dif- 
ferent years and at different seasons upon 
different things, and thus the interest of the 
community can be constantly stimulated. 
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of the tracks, and a sidewalk 
pounds per square foot. 

The construction of the 
financed by a county bond issu 
by state act. Its purposes w 
out by a commission, of whic! 
DuPont was chairman. From 
competing plans, the general 
mitted by Benjamin H. Davis, 
engineer, of New York City, i: 
aration of which Vance W. Tor 
tect, had collaborated, was select 
commission. Frederick W. 
served as local executive office: 
sulting engineer of the Washin; 
3ridge Commission. The Walsh 
tion Company, of Davenport, 
general contractor for the const 
the bridge, which, with all it 
features, was completed at 
$751,981, exclusive of enginee: 
and the commission’s incidenta! 

It may be of interest to not: 
cost of the war memorial featu: 
cess of the purely utilitarian reg 
of the bridge, was in this cas: 
imately $56,550—less than 8 per « 
entire cost of the structure. 


3. Varying Motives 

Appeal to different motives, 
altruistic, for example. Some pe 

interested because of self-interest 
a humanitarian point of view; othe: 

a conscientious or religious urge. 
motives and moods of the commu: 
peal to these varying moods and 
different times and to different gr 


4. Information 
Above all, keep the public info: 
program can succeed that does not 
public fully informed of what is ¢ 
is a responsibility that the tubercul: 
owes to his constituency. 


5. Ask the Public to Hel; 


Finally, ask the public to help. 
will support the program only as it i: 
help in it. It should be asked to help 
and in other ways. The value of t! 
campaign is not only in the money 
is in the interest stimulated. If th: 
campaign secures only money, it los: 
its objective. 





* From a chapter on the Psychology of 
Organization in the new book, “The 
Worker,” Philip P. Jacobs, Ph. D 
Director, ational Tuberculosis Associa 


lished by William & Wilkens Company, Bal: 




















The Economies of Culvert and Small 
Bridge Design 


\ Comparison of the Cost and Merits of Different Types, and a Glance into 


the Future 


By E. L. Miles 


County Road Superintendent and County Engineer, Victoria County, Ontario 


ATER is by far the greatest enemy 


of road builders in the province 


of Ontario, because the winters are 


severe, the spring run-off rapid, and sum 
mer storms heavy. 


traffic it is expected to serve, if water is 
allowed to and soak into the 
road or to run over it, the surface is bound 


accumulate 


to be injured by heaving, washing or soft- 
ening. 

With mind, 
three points to watch: 


this in there are at least 


1. The spring run-off and summer storms 
must be allowed to pass freely through the 
culverts. 

2. The surface of the road 
enough to be free of capillary attraction from 
the ordinary water-levels in the ditches in the 
fall of the year. 

3. The drain from the surface of the road 
must be through the ditches and must 


must be high 


not he 


No matter how well the 
surface of the road is constructed for the 


UT th e tnree 
( important 
\7 ] 
\ anaée 1¢ 
ers believe that the 


ised as drainag« 
long distances to defir 


Che result is that 


water an ermit it 

as well as to soak 

road drainage is as ess tial t 
ing as land drau age s to 


the water must be allowed 
side of the road to the other 
as often as possi! le 
the road altogether 


natural course. 


Pipe Culverts 


It is economy to pl 
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ways of small streams, notwithstanding the 


fact that they may operate but once a year, 
and it is wise to adopt a minimum size in 
der that their operation may be assured 
and not always be subject to blocking by 
ce, snow, grass or weeds. 

There is but little value in an 8- or I0 
inch pipe culvert either across the road or 

farm crossings in the ditches. Twelve- 
nch pipe might be used in ditches near the 
summit of a watershed, but 15-inch should 
be the minimum for ordinary cases; I8- 
inch culvert should be the minimum across 


the road, and larger sizes used according 


to the acreage drained and the slope of the 
land. The maximum pipe culvert should 
be 30 inches, limited because of the addi 
tionai area obtained in the box type with- 
out extra expense Headwalls should be 
constructed on all pipe culverts after the 
construction of the road, allowing the full 
standard width of road between them. All 
pipe culverts should be carefully inspected 
in the fall of the year and cleaned of grass, 
weeds, driftwood, etc., and then again in 
the spring when the run-off is taking place. 

With regard to the second point, if the 
road surface can be raised above the in- 
fluence of capillary attraction, there need 
be no cause for worry from standing water 
in swamps or lowlands. Three feet above 
ordinary water-level in such cases is usually 
sufficient. 

In regard to the third point, the crown 
of roads for fast and frequent traffic does 
not effectively discharge the water from 
the clay or gravel shoulders, and therefore 
the shoulders should be crossed at regular 
intervals of not less than so feet by stone 
drains, constructed so as to allow efficient 
drainage a few inches below the metaled or 
paved portion of the driveway. The water 
will then run off the edges of the pave- 
ment to the drains and thence to the ditches, 
without soaking under it. 


Costs of Laying Culvert Pipe 

In considering the cost of laying culvert 
pipe, it is necessary to realize that con- 
crete or clay pipe must be laid in a con- 
crete casing, in order that safety from 
collapse shall be assured under heavy traf- 
fic, and also that metal pipe when galvanized 
and corrugated may be laid without assum- 
ing this risk. 

Changes, interchanges and transporta- 


tion are the three essential points of p 
culvert construction as applied to ro 
building. County and township superi: 
tendents are constantly installing new cu 
verts and replacing old ones, and they a: 
not always able to place the new culvert 
in its final position before the road is con 
structed. As no concrete or clay culver 
pipe should be placed across any road with 
out being encased in 6 inches of concret: 
the factor of “change” is cut out. 1 
change such a culvert usually means to dé 
stroy it entirely, so the factor of inter 
change is also cut out—a most desirable 
privilege for all engineers. 

The question of transportation means 
that a 2-ton truck with a body measuring 
74 by 120 inches can handle twenty 15-inch, 
fifteen 18-inch, or eight 24-inch concrete 
or clay pipe without stacking or crowding. 
An 18-inch culvert 30 feet long requires 
12 lengths of 24%-foot pipe; a truckload is 
1'%4 culverts, whereas the same truck will 
carry 7 metal pipe culverts at the same cost 
without any risk or breakage. From this 
[ have figured that corrugated iron pipe 
is about 62% per cent cheaper to lay than 
concrete or clay pipe. 


Box Culverts and Small Bridges 


The ruling of the Department of High- 
ways for the Province of Ontario with re- 
gard to the designation of bridges is deter- 
mined by the length of the span in feet. All 
structures measuring 10 feet and over are 
regarded as bridges and are subject to the 
approval of the Department in all particu- 
lars. Structures having a span of less than 
10 feet are classed as culverts. In both 
cases the structure is usually of monolithic 
concrete, and the engineer plans the work 
subject to two great factors affecting the 
success of construction—(1) suitable mate- 
rial and (2) efficient labor. 

Gravel is the principal material used for 
such work, and almost every pit is graded 
differently. To get the greatest efficiency 
from gravel as found in the pit, a few 
simple field tests should be made, to deter- 
mine the amount of vegetation, the amount 
of silt, the percentage of coarse aggregate, 
and the percentage of voids. 

Vegetation can be determined by careful 
examination or by washing the material in 
a bottle. Silt can be measured by washing 
the material in a bottle and allowing the 
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settle. It should not be more 
3 per cent. Coarse aggregate should 
er one-half of the total material re- 
d ona ™%-inch mesh screen. The pro- 
tion of water that can be poured into a 
n quantity of gravel will equal the pro 
ion of cement required. 
[he proper quantity of water to use in 
king the concrete is measyred by the 
mp test; that is, a column of fresh con- 
rete should retain its shape when turned 
t of a cone and not run or settle down 
, shapeless mass. For the foundation 
rk it should not settle more than 12 per 
nt, and for reinforced concrete not more 
n 20.8 per cent. 


re to 


- 
4 


Obtaining Good Concrete 

lTamping and spading is a great factor 
securing good concrete, and this should 
done as much as possible while it is 
ng deposited in the forms, Not only does 
s remove all the air bubbles, but the con- 
ete surface shows the result when the 
rms are taken off, and much less rub- 
¢ and plastering is required. 
n the construction of all beams, floors 
1 headwalls, it is considered safe, sane 
nd economical practise to wash the gravel, 
that is, to run it through the mixer just 
rior to use and pour off the dirty water. 
In making the foundations for small 
bridges it is essential that a secure bot- 
tom shall be found, but in most cases this 
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SUCKER CREEK BRIDGE, ONE MILE SOUTH OF LINDSAY, ONTARIO, ON THE LINDSAY 
PETERBOROUGH HIGHWAY 


This reinforced monolithic concrete slab type bridge with a span of 12 feet was built in 1921 


is not difficult. In swamps, however, where 
the stream is winding and sluggish, it so 
happens that considerable depths of muck 
and sdft clay are frequently encour 
In these cases it is not essential to 


tered 
reach 
the bottom of the muck with the concrete 
but instead a pile foundation can be driven 
using a follow block so that the head of the 
pile will be 3 or 4 feet down in the muck. 
Then, by driving sheathing to act as forms 
the muck can be pumped out to the depth 
required and the concrete placed a foot or 
so below the top of the piles and brought 
up to a point about 6 inches above the 
water-level. On top of these foundations, 
the bridge can be constructed without dan 
ger of settlement or collapse. 

Concrete can be successfully poured 
der water by exercising a little care. A 
very good method is to pipe it through th 
water, keeping the pipe always filled ab 
the water line and by moving it around on 
the bottom so as to let the concrete 
After the bottom course of about 8 inches 
has been placed, the forms can be pumped 
put and the concreting 
ordinary conditions. 


continued under 
Reinforcing of concrete culverts and 
bridges is placed mainly as a strengthen 
for good concrete, but it should also 
placed as insurance against poor workman- 
ship, such as in wing walls where no load 


is to be carried. 
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Will Present Bridges Last? 

| believe that every concrete structure 
should bear the date when it was completed, 
in some conspicuous place along the coping 
wall. It will be interesting for future 
generations to note two features: first, the 
condition of the concrete according to its 
age: and second, the wisdom and foresight 
of the present-day designers. Already, we 
are blasting out narrow concrete culverts 
erected as permanent structures ten years 
ago. In some cases the concrete is too poor 
to use even in a foundation of a new struc- 
ture. 

What will happen in 1933 or 1943? Will 
the present 20-foot roadway structure be 
adequate for the demands of traffic? I do 
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not think so. Will they find the stru 
of suitable construct‘on to provide for 
tional width of roadway? I am afrai 
The old structure will have to be dest: 
and a new one built, unless we get ; 
from the class of permanent structure 
we are now building. The fact that o 
cent of the total output of motor cars 
the year 1922 was sold up to May 1, | 
gives an idea of the rapid increase in 
number of vehicles, the huge amount 
money invested in them, and the duty | 
falls upon the engineer to provide pro 
adequate roadways for this modern met! 
of transportation. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read at the 7 
Annual Convention of the Canadian Good k 
Association, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Business Men Find Street Lighting Invaluable 


The Experience of Lima, Ohio, When the Lights Were Shut Off for Three Nights 


of 50,000 without a street light during 
three long winter nights, yet such was 
the case at Lima, Ohio, last December when 
for three nights the streets of the entire 
city were in darkness and for five nights 
more the streets outside of the business dis- 
trict were unlighted. At sunrise on the 
morning of December I every street light 
operated by the city was turned off by the 
; order of the City Commission. This slash- 
ing of the city’s operating expense followed 
the refusal of the Lima voters at the 
November election to ratify a 2-mill tax 
levy. In consequence, the City Manager 
i declared that there was not enough money 
a in the city treasury to pay for the current 
for the street lighting system and maintain 

some of the other municipal departments. 

The Commission declared that it would op- 

erate the city government only on funds 

available and would not incur indebtedness. 

“Pay as we go or don’t go” was the motto. 


|: is almost impossible to imagine a city 





On December 5 an order restoring 
: 

TE New York State Highway from 

a Chatham to East Chatham and thence 

H 5 ; on to New Lebanon, N. Y., where it 

i; connects with the Albany-Pittsfield State 

H Road, is to be built in 1924 of concrete. The 





illumination of the city streets was issu: 
hy the City Manager following the pres- 
entation of a check for $900 to the City 
Commission at a special meeting by 
delegation of business men. At 5:10 th: 
same afternoon boulevard lights throug! 
out the city were turned on again. At th: 
special City Council meeting referred to 
the following letter written by business 
men was presented: 

“Realizing the unfortunate position in whi 
the citizens of Lima find themselves with refe: 
ence to the failure of the boulevard lightin: 
system to burn, we, the undersigned, respect 
fully ask your honorable body to turn on ai! 
lights known as the boulevard lighting syst: 
at once, and we guarantee the payment of $900 
to cover the cost of same for a period of + 
rays.” 

The signers of the letter told the Cit) 
Commission that they fully realized th: 
seriousness of having the lights turned of 
and the condition was causing a loss 0! 
thousands of dollars’ worth of business du: 
ing the Christmas shopping season. 


Maintenance Costs for Gravel and Concrete Roads 


records of the State Highway Commission 
show that last year the average cost 0/ 
maintenance of concrete roads was $100 pe: 
mile, whereas the maintenance cost of a milc 
of gravel road ran as high as $1,500. 
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Carrying on the Mayor’s Job 


The Problem of the Human Element in Securing Efficient, Honest Administration 


HE experience of the mayors of some 

of the larger cities regarding oppo- 

sition from citizens and circumstances 
in carrying out their municipal and civic 
programs was given in the October issue 
of Tue AMERICAN City. From 
the smaller cities have come replies of no 
The points of the 
ideal program to which attention was called 
are: enthusiastic and conscientious work; 
elimination of waste of time and materials; 
clean, honest adminstration of departments ; 
provision for the future growth of the city. 
How these matters have been dealt with in 
a number of widely separated cities of less 
than 25,000 population is herewith pre- 
sented. 


some of 


less interest and value. 


Bradford, Pa. 


I am now closing the fourth year of a second 
four-year term as Mayor of this city, and, 
being a native here, knowing the people inti- 
mately for years, I feel that I know them and 
their conditions as a community very well. 

As regards “enthusiastic, conscientious work,” 
“elimination of waste of time and materials,” 
“clean, honest administration of departments,” 
and “provision for the future growth of the 
city,” I believe that example is better than pre- 
cept; and I have tried, as best in me lies, to set 
a forceful example, while I have repeatedly 
given the precepts which move me to the 
municipal official family and to the public in 
carefully worded messages, in the public prints 
and pamphlet form. 

Directly answering your question, “Have you 
met with opposition from citizens, etc?” I 
must say—Yes! And to the question, “What 
has experience taught you that other mayors 
may profit by?” I answer: 

Nothing is so difficult as to convince a com- 
munity of people in a small city what their 
real community needs are and to secure whole- 
hearted cooperation for the achievement of 
those ends. All worth-while things cost money 
and earnest effort, on the part both of those in 
office and of the citizenry generally. Confidence 
on the part of the people in those who are en- 
trusted with office, as to their ability, integrity 
and good judgment, is not only essential but 
indispensable, and to secure that, real character 
is required, 

This being granted, success and improvement 
are an assured fact, though they may arrive 
slowly—according to the ability and intelligence 
of the masses; but they will eventually “ar- 
rive.” I have, in spite of reverses and opposi- 


tion, great hope and faith in the average 
American city people—of our small cities in 
particular, 





The greatest opposition, and the hardest t 
overcome, arises from the occasional “influen 
tial” citizen who is in a position to be “popu 
lar” and is swayed by his personal ambitions 
rather than by an impersonal interest for the 
“common good.” The problem of good mu- 
nicipal government, I think, is merely one of 
common business sense, backed up by reason, 
which, when put to effectual service, brings 
about a common view-point for the common 
good, both present and future; and, I believe 
the only one thing which can (or does) thwart 
the accomplishment of the great objective is 
selfishness on the part of the individual. | 
am convinced that the city official who can 
secure the confidence of his fellow citizens and 
then win them away from their sordid self- 
interests and enthuse them with a spirit of 
unselfish devotion to the good of all, by his 
own precept and example of that spirit, can 
accomplish any worth-while project upon which 
he may center his efforts; for he then will have 
the necessary cooperation and means with 
which to do the thing. 

No small city should allow a partisan, or a 
politician, in the mayor’s chair nor in its council 
body; if they must be elected by partisan 
methods, then the day they take office that 
partisanship should end and they should be 
come, and be, “the servants of all,” laboring 
earnestly for the greatest good to the greatest 
number, regardless of classes or parties, with 
the motto, “Equal rights to all, special privi- 
leges to none!” 

Thus, and thus only, may the perfect Ameri- 
can city be conducted wherein may dwell a 
healthy, happy, prosperous and contented peo- 
ple, each seeking the good and welfare of all, 
unselfishly, without personal ambitions, save for 
a pride, in each heart, that “my home city is 
the best!” 


SPENCER M. DeGOLIER, 
° Mays r 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Now serving my third term as mayor of 
3enton Harbor I am convinced that it is no 
more difficult to please the stockholders of a 


municipal corporation (the voters) than the 
stockholders of an industrial corporation 
Private corporations would not tolerate a 
chief executive who had friends to serve or 


“pulls” to guide in the administration of their 
interests. Voters too often elect men to office 
who have been unsuccessful in their own affairs 
and elevate men to power who would be un- 
thinkable as the heads of some private cor- 
poration. 

About two years ago Benton Harbor elected 
a commission of five to take over the city af- 
fairs and succeed an aldermanic form of gov 
ernment. At that time the city had a heavv 
floating debt. City employees had for several 
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months received their pay in script. Coupons 
on city bonds could not be paid and the voters 
were unwilling to trust more funds to the old 
government. The first act of the new govern- 
ment was to ask a bond issue of $500,000, 
half of which was to pay off the floating debt 
and the other half to provide an adequate sup- 
ply of water. The voters responded with a 
tremendous majority. The city streets had 
been for several years worn out. In the space 
of two years all this has been changed. We 
believe that no city of our size now has more 
good streets, and no city a finer or more abun 
dant water-supply. 

It was a hard blow to those who believed that 
a city should be conducted along the lines of 
party politics and to those who had for many 
years been kept in local power. As a result, 
at the first election after the commission came 
into being, a strenuous effort was made to 
defeat the commissioner who was elected for 
a single year. The “old guard’ made such 
a poor showing after a very hard campaign 
that at the second election no opposition was 
offered and the two commissioners elected for 
two years were returned by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The present government consists of five 
commissioners, a manufacturer, the head of 
a Benton Harbor-Chicago steamship line, a 
druggist, a nurseryman and a jeweler. The 
commission functions through a city manager. 
a city clerk, a director of law, a director of 
finance, all appointed by the commission. The 
city manager is responsible to the commission 
for the police, fire, street and engineering de- 
partments, and appoints the head of these de- 
partments. Under the old style of govern- 
ment every city employee had several bosses 


and obeyed no one. 
J. N. KLOCK, 


Mayor. 
Girard, Ill. 


The greatest obstacle in our city is lack of 
cooperation from the men of means. They fight 
every form of improvement that we have con- 
templated—water, sewer and pavement, but we 
have succeeded in partially winning them over 
to the paving project which we start in the next 
few weeks. 

Tlie second is, a lot of tired farmers have 
come to our city to retire and don’t want any 
noise in the city limits, want all places of 
amusement closed, such as baseball, tennis and 
picture shows, but this has been overcome to a 
certain extent by meeting with the preachers and 
explaining to them that times have changed and 
they should be big enough in their work to draw 
the crowds. 

I am on my third term, and the best results 
that we have obtained in cooperation was by 
personal interviews with the kickers, and I think 
we will succeed in installing a complete water 
and sewer system in the near future. This will 
have been accomplished by personal work with 
the parents of grown sons and daughters, ex- 
plaining to them the possibility of industries 
coming to our town, and that their children 
won't have to go to the cities for employment 
as they do now, if we make it possible for fac- 
tories to come to Girard. 


We have in our work met with most of the 
people interested during the past two years, 
explaining the proposition to them. We will 
vote on water and sewer systems this fall, and 
I believe with the campaign we have put on we 
will win with a big majority. 

DR. J. H. RIFFEY, 


Mayor. 
Rahway, N. J. 

It seems to me that all the problems you have 
suggested are common to every municipal ad- 
ministration. There are selfish interests which 
will try to undermine every honest effort for 
improvement. My best success in overcoming 
this kind of opposition is probably traceable to 
the fact that very soon after taking office I 
organized several Citizens’ Committees for 
various purposes, and wherever it has been 
possible to secure their recommendations in 
advance of any City Hall action, it has heen 
done, thus to a degree disarming any opposition 
that might have otherwise arisen. I have re- 
cently announced two additional Citizens’ Com- 
mittees, one to consider and recommend a plan 
for building and financing permanent street 
improvements, and the other to consider the 
advisability of appointing a Director of Pub- 
lic Welfare to coordinate under one. head all 
the work which can properly be characterized 
as welfare work. 

JAMES B. FURBER, 


‘ Mayor. 
Leesville, La. 


The greatest difficulty, I suppose, is to finance 
the town with its present rate of taxation and 
at the same time keep the debts paid. We are 
levying our limit in taxes. Our salaries for 
employees are way out of proportion. We are 
a town of about 3,500, Our marshal receives 
$125 per month, and 5 per cent on all collections 
made, which runs his salary around $2,500 per 
year. Our night marshal receives a flat $125 
per month. They each get ‘$2 as cost on each 
fine paid in the City Court. We employ two 
street maintenance men at $5 and $3.50 per 
day for time worked, and two firemen at $100 
per month. Since our town is small, our alder- 
men are almost drafted into service, as they 
receive only $2 per meeting. 

I have on foot at present the proposition of 
voting bonds in the amount of about $225,000 
for the erection of municipally-owned light. 
power, water, sewerage and ice plants. Several 
of our largest taxpayers favor the proposition, 
and a great majority of the smaller ones, but 
there are a good many large taxpayers who, 
for the lack of sufficient knowledge, will not be 
favorable to the proposition until they can be 
convinced of a saving thereby. I have written 
a letter of inquiry to several towns about our 
size in this territory asking for information 
concerning their municipally-owned _ utilities, 
and the replies are highly favorable to the 
proposition. These I am publishing each week 
in our local newspaper, to convince the doubt- 
ful ones. 

I believe the best policy for an aspirant to a 
mayor’s office to follow would be to outline his 
intentions fully and lay them before the voters 
prior to the election. Then if the majority 
favor him and his platform, he has only to 
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carry out his promise. I believe a public official 
should be first an honest, trustworthy man and 
endeavor at all times to do good for the ma- 
jority, erasing all personal feeling and party 
lines. 


O. E. MORRIS, 
Mayor. 


Marks, Miss. 

Having served one term as Mayor, and begun 
on the second term, I find that the best policy 
for a mayor and board of aldermen to pursue 
is for them to work harmoniously together and 
not listen too much to the entire citizenship of 
the town, as, having been in public office for 
some fifteen or twenty years, I find that it is 
impossible to please them all. Therefore, my 
advice to mayors would be that they be con- 
servative, honest and fair in every way when 
it comes to a matter of law. 

| feel that the mayor of the town and the 
board of aldermen should be owners of prop- 
erty, so that they can feel the sting of taxation 
themselves, thereby enabling each of them to 
realize the position the other property owners 
occupy. 

H. H. MARKS, 
ayor. 


Litchfield, Minn. 


The greatest difficulty I found in assuming 
office was to interest the public, and the busi- 
ness men in particular, in municipal affairs. I 
found them all absorbed in the question of 
bread and butter for the family. In seeking 
for a way to awaken the interest of the public 
in public affairs and to get the cooperation of 
the business men, we organized a Business 
Men’s Association, with the avowed purpose of 
using the Association in an advisory capacity, 
particularly to the City Council. It was not 
alone a question of interesting business men 
and the public in the welfare of the city and its 
projects, but of educating the Council to seek 
and accept the advice and counsel of the ad- 
visory board. 

I have found that councils are apt to consider 
themselves sufficient unto themselves and to 
rather resent any advice or interference from 
the outside, so the problem had to be met from 
two angles: first, to get the Council to seek 
the advice and cooperation of the public and 
the Business Men’s Association; and, second, 
to interest the public and Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation in the work and plans of the Council. 
I found that my chief work in this connection 
was to act as a medium, a go-between, between 
the Council on the one hand and the Business 
Men’s Association and the public on the other; 
advising the Council that we needed the co- 
operation of the business men, and on the other 
hand showing that it was the duty of the public 
and the business men to counsel with and ad- 
vise the municipal body in carrying on its 
work. 

The plan has worked very well indeed. The 
Council investigates a proposed proposition or 
improvement or expenditure, gathers the tech- 
nical information and submits the proposition 
to the Business Men’s Association, asking for 
their judgment and advice on it. It is then 
thrashed out in the Business Men’s Association, 


and the consensus of the meeting is conveyed 
back to the Council. Final action is then 
taken. This is on the theory that the public 
in the great majority. of cases will render a 
right and just decision on any question, pro- 
vided it is clearly informed and fully advised 
on the matter. We thus establish mutual con- 
fidence and responsibility on the part of the 
Council and the public. 

Our Business Men’s Association has ap- 
proximately 100 members. In every instance 
since I became an incumbent of the office, the 
Association, by an almost unanimous vote, has 
sustained the proposed action of the Council. 
Experience shows us that in this way we have 
on every proposition which is right 75 or 100 
boosters in the Business Men’s Association. 
With this working body we have a fine repre- 
sentation with which to go before the people. 
The plan has worked admirably, and has, I 
think, solved.our most difficult problem in the 
administration of public affairs in our city. 


ERNEST W. CAMPBELL, 


Mayor. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


The greatest difficulty in the administration 
of the affairs of this city has been the lack of 
finances. For five or six years before the pres- 
ent administration was inaugurated, the city 
had been about one year or more behind 
on all finances, and as a consequence all 
payments were made in certificates of indebted- 
ness. These certificates were discounted at a 
minimum of 10 per cent per annum, and in some 
cases as high as 2 or 3 per cent a month. Sup- 
plies were paid for in the same manner. As a 
consequence, dealers were not anxious to sell 
supplies to the city and there was more or less 
dissatisfaction among the employees. 

This was the first matter taken up after the 
inauguration of the present city officials. A 
bond issue was floated to cover all of the out- 
standing warrants that could be located, and 
the city started off on a cash basis. The result 
has been most gratifying. More work was 
done last year on the streets and parks than had 
been done for a number of years, and a con- 
siderable saving was effected in all departments. 

The fact that the Mayor and Commissioners 
are always on the job and do not try to confine 
their working hours to from g A. M. until 
3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon, probably has 
much to do with the satisfactory progress that 


has been made. 
Cc. W. SHELDON, 


Mayor. 
Dumas, Ark. 


The main trouble I have had was, and is, in 
getting members of the Council to visualize the 
future growth of the town, and accordingly 
prepare for it in such a way that money ex- 
pended to-day will not prove insufficient to- 
morrow. In other words, I know that, judging 
by the past history of Dumas, and of Desha 
Coutny, in southeastern Arkansas property val- 
ues and population double every seven years, 
and that it is only good sense to anticipate 
futures. 

On the other hand, a modern school is fast 
producing a class of young men with percep- 
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tion and imagination, and future executives in 


this territory will have cooperation now lacking. 


T. R. JACOBS, 


Mayor. 
Butler, Mo. 


The hardest thing we had to work out was 
our municipal water and light plant. When | 
went on the Council two years ago, we had no 
street lights and the Water and Light Depart- 
ment had over $17,000 borrowed from the 
banks and no visible way to pay it. 

We began to improve our plant by working 
over all street lines, and to-day have them in 
fine shape. Inside of twelve months we not 
only paid off the debt but also put on the street 
lights. Last year we bought a 300-horse-power, 
$21,000 Fairbanks oil engine, and built a $4,000 
extension to our power-plant building. We 
paid for all of this out of the profits on our 
water and light service. 

Our maximum light rates were 15 cents and 
our water rates 75 cents up to the first of last 
February, when we began taking off 20 per 
cent for cash, which reduces our net light rate 
to 12 cents and our net water rate to 60 cents. 
Also, beginning February 1, we started to build 
up a replacement sinking fund by setting aside 
$250 per month out of profits on water and 
light. ‘ 

To-day we have $1,750 in this sinking fund 
and about $7,500 in the regular water and light 
operating fund, and no debts. Our population 
is 2,800, with about 600 light customers. We 
have recently let a contract for an extension 
to our water-mains at a cost of $4,623 and 
. are paying for this out of the profits on water 
and light. 

Another thing: we give the city free street 


lights and water protection which would cost 
about $8,000 if we paid some corporation for 
it. None of these have been paid by taxation, 
but out of the profits on our water and light 
(principally light). Another thing: we put 
in about 15 blocks of Tarvia paving, the city 
paying for grading and intersections; also %- 
mile of macadam streets the past year, and now 
are starting proceedings to put in 16 blocks 
of cement paving. 

We have met with very little opposition from 
our citizens in anything we have put over, as 
we have been giving them a good, clean busi- 
ness administration. We have eight members 
on our Council, and they are all good ones and 
we work together. That is why we can put 
things over. We have our Council divided into 
eleven different committees, and each com- 
mittee is supposed to keep up the work of his 
department—and they do it. I never had a 
more pleasant body of men to work with, as 
all of us are working to one end—the good of 
Butler. If any trouble comes up, all I have 
to do is to refer it to the committee that has 
charge of that work, and it is looked after 
promptly. 

We have one of the best fire departments 
in the couptry, and an I. H. C. fire truck with 
pump attachment, and when our boys don’t put 
out a fire, it can’t be done. 

We are putting all these things over with a 
40-cent levy on a $3,000,000 valuation, the water 
and light being kept separate from the general 
expenses of the city, and none of our tax money 
being used for water and light except a 20- 
cent levy we make to take care of the bonds 
that were made to buy our water-works plant. 

O. A. HEINLEIN, 
Mayor. 


Rents of Workingmen’s Homes in Many Cities Higher Than Ever 


NATION-WIDE $s survey concluded in 

October by the National Industrial Con- 

ference Board, of New York, shows that 
rents for wage-earners’ homes during the sum- 
mer of 1923 have averaged at about 75 per cent 
over the pre-war level. 

Reports were received from real estate bro- 
kers and others closely in touch with the hous- 
ing situation in 161 cities of all sizes in all sec- 
tions of the country, relating to rents of houses 
or unheated apartments of four or five rooms 
end bath. The Board’s figures show that dur- 
ing the period of the war, rents, the country 
over, rose slowly, as compared with the cost 
of other necessities, but were still going up 
after July, 1920, when the cost of living as a 
whele began to fall. Indeed, the peak of rents, 
prior to July, 1923, was not reached until 
March, rg2t. After that, average rents dropped 
slightly, and showed a tendency downward for 
a year. In November, 1922, the advance in 
rents began again, and the upward trend since 
then lias been noticeable. 

This is not true, of course, in all cities or 
in all parts of the country. In some of the 


cities where rents were once highest they are 
now relatively low, measured by percentage of 
change; in others, however, there has been a 
steady climb upward. Taking the last four- 
month period for which the Conference Board 
has figures, that ending in July, 1923, it is 
found that in 60 out of 161 cities from which 
reports were received, there had been an aver- 
age increase in rents, and in 16 decreases. In 
the remaining 8&5, rents remained unchanged 
Thirty-two cities of the 161 reporting averaged 
rent increases of more than 100 per cent since 
1914. 

Few of the real estate men reporting to the 
National Industrial Conference Board expecte: 
a decline in the near future, unless industria! 
activity should again fall off in particular lo 
calities where, for the time being, increased 
activity had brought increase in population, with 
a consequent demand for increased housing 
Scarcity of accommodations, the high cost of 
such buildings as are being erected, and in- 
creased cost of up-keep and taxes all serve t» 
raise and keep up the rents of average houses 
in average communities. 
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Oxyacetylene Welding in Artesian 


Well Work 


Welded Joints Replace Screw Joints on Two Jobs 


SE has recently been made of oxy- 

acetylene welding in making tighter 

and cheaper pipe joints in artesian 
wells where screwed joints have been used 
exclusively heretofore. Oil well casing has 
been advantageously oxyacetylene welded 
for years and, although artesian well casing 
is usually larger in diameter, the problem 
is not very different. 

Recently an artesian well that was being 
sunk in New Jersey and required nine 20- 
foot lengths of steel pipe, 18 inches in diam 
eter, with walls 5/16-inch thick, was welded. 
In accordance with plans laid out in ad- 
vance, four lugs 1% x 8 x %-inch thick 
were welded on the outside of one end of 
each section of pipe, with half the length 
of the lug extending beyond the end of the 
pipe. The standard type of erecting gear 
used for the installation of casing with 
screwed joints was used to install the 
welded casing. This gear consisted of a 
derrick equipped to handle long lengths of 
pipe and to carry the weight of the entire 
casing. 








WELDING TWO SECTIONS OF AN ARTESIAN WELL CASING 
TOGETHER 











WELDED LUGS ON LOWER END OF ARTESIAN 
WELL CASING 


Immediately after boring operations had 
been completed, the installation of the 
welded casing began. The first section was 
lowered into the well and held in position 
at a convenient height for 
welding, by a clamp which 
was supported on blocks 
of wood. The second sec- 
tion of p pe was lifted by 
its upper end just above 
the ground and to an up- 
right position with one 
end on top of the first 
section. ‘then the lugs 
which had been welded to 
the latter were welded to 
the second section, after 
which a_ circumferential 
veld was made to com- 
plete the joint between 
the two sections. 

To properly allow for 
contraction, sections of 
casing were prepared for 
welding by separating 
them about 1/16-inch with 
small steel wedges. These 
spacers were later melted 
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into the joint as the circumferential weld- 
ing progressed. When a joint was com- 
pleted, another clamp was attached to the 
top of the upper section, and the weight 
was lifted off the lower clamp, which 
was removed, and the completed sections 
were lowered into the bore until the sec- 
ond clamp rested on the blocking. Then 
the work proceeded in the same sequence 
until completed. 

It is essential that well casings be sunk 
without unnecessary delay once the bore 
has been completed. Otherwise there is a 
possibility of the hole’s filling up and pre- 
venting the casing from being sunk to che 
proper depth. Provision is usually made to 
complete the installation of the casing with- 
in 24 hours after the boring has been com- 
pleted. To accomplish this and at the same 
time help in further controlling the effect 
of contraction and expansion, two opera- 
tors were employed to make the circumfer- 
ential joints, each welding in the same direc- 
tion on different sides of the casing 

As the welded lugs had - sufficient 
strength to carry the entire weight of the 
casing, and as this was reduced by the water 
in the well and casing, which exerted an ap- 
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preciable upward force, the circumferential 
welds were not required to carry any weight. 
It was only necessary that they make the 
casing tight. These factors, having been 
determined by the engineers in advance, 
precluded the necessity of beveling the 
edges of the casing. The circumferential 
welds were made perfectly tight by pene- 
trating the wall of the casing to only one- 
quarter of its thickness. 

The welded casing for the New Jersey 
well proved so satisfactory that the same 
contractors soon afterward adopted the 
process for fabricating a casing for a sec- 
ond well in Pennsylvania. The latter casing 
was 120 feet long in six 20-foot lengths, 
24 inches in diameter and 5/16-inch thick. 

It developed that the lugs on the first 
casing were unnecessarily heavy, so lighter 
ones, measuring 1% x 6 x %-inch thick, 
were used on the second casing and proved 
just as satisfactory. Except for the lugs, 
the procedure and methods of fabricating 
the second casing were the same as em- 
ployed on the first, and both installations 
received the unconditional approval of ali 
concerned, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From Ov-xry-Acetylene Tips. 


Lighting the Streets Under Present-Day Conditions 


Increasing High-Speed Traffic Requires High-Intensity Lighting 


EN or a dozen years ago illuminating 
engineers were seriously and emphat- 
ically debating whether the street- 
lighting intensity on residence streets should 
be equal to that of half-moon or quarter- 
moon, or at least about those relative values. 
The greater use of electricity for illumina- 
tion was being urged. The small unit was 
just beginning to make inroads into what 
had been admittedly the arc lamp’s field. 
While there was some inkling of the 
possibility of developing a_ scientific 
illumination of the average street at rela- 
tively high intensities, and while there had 
been several examples of “white ways’— 
largely for advertising purposes, however— 
rash indeed would the man have been who 
dared to predict street-lighting practices of 
the kinds which are now obsolescent. 
Street lighting, or street illumination, has 
assumed a different character recently. In 
early days the principal object was to pro- 
vide enough light to enable pedestrians to 


walk without colliding with obstructions or 
with other persons, and to find their homes, 
and to permit horse-drawn vehicles safely 
to navigate the more or less quiet thorough- 
fares and side streets. To-day the problem 
of handling with safety the ever-increasing 
auto traffic, the value of high illumination 
as a police safety precaution, the impor- 
tance of well-lighted streets in forming pub- 
lic opinion regarding the desirability of cer- 
tain districts, together with other modern 
factors, all serve to focus the attention of 
others besides illuminating engineers and 
central-station men on the problem of ade- 
quate street illumination. The result has 
been an awakening of interest which has 
brought about new ideas of proper illumina- 
tion intensities, which has developed new 
methods of installation and of design and 
spacing of units, and which has made city 
authorities study street-lighting budgets on 
a basis other than that of a necessary evil. 
—Electrical World. 
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COMMUNITY HOUSE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT LONGVIEW 


The Planning of a New Industrial City 


By S. Herbert Hare 


Fellow, American Society of Landscape Architects 


IFTY miles down the Columbia River 
F from Portland, Ore., is being rapidly 

built a new city, Longview, covering 
approximately 14,000 acres. Here will be 
concentrated the mills that will serve the 
vast lumber holdings of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company in that district. The new city 
promises, therefore, to become an impor- 
tant center of the lumber industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Early in 1922, the officials of the Long- 
Bell company, realizing the value of care- 
ful planning, visited the town site. They 
were accompanied by J. C. Nichols, whose 
operations in the Country Club District of 
Kansas City made his advice most valu- 
able. These men decided to build a city. 

Following that visit, the late George E. 
Kessler, landscape architect and city plan- 
ning consultant, was retained as advisor. S. 
Herbert Hare, of the firm of Hare & Hare, 
of Kansas City, Mo., landscape architects 
and city planners, had the privilege of pre- 
paring the plans for the development of the 
town site, and B. L. Lambuth, of Seattle, 
a specialist in industrial properties, was 
asked to handle the real estate problems in 
connection with the sale of the property. 
Before plans were started, industrial cities 
in various parts of the country were visited 
and accurate information obtained. 

The term “city planning” has come into 
common use during the past decade, but 
very few cities have been carefully planned 


from the beginning. Perhaps never before 
in this country has such careful considera- 
tion been given to the development of a new 
industrial community as in the case of Long- 
view. Present and future needs have been 
studied, broad highways and boulevards 
have been provided along the principal lines 
of traffic, recreational facilities have been 
generously planned, and definite recommen- 
dations made for the grouping of various 
public and municipal buildings. A com- 
plete zone plan has been prepared, and 
all property is sold in conformity with the 
zoning regulations. By means of protec- 
tive covenants in the deeds and plats, the 
buyers of property will be assured that the 
property they purchase for a certain use 
will be surrounded by properties of similar 
use. 
To Avoid Congestion of Traffic 

Convenient communication to various 
parts of a city is of vital importance to its 
growth and prosperity. In Longview, broad 
thoroughfares radiate in various directions 
from the business center. Care has been 
taken so to place these diagonal lines in 
their relation to other streets that alterna- 
tive routes are provided near the center, 
thus avoiding congestion of traffic at that 
point. The arrangement of main thorough- 
fares is such as to fix the permanent center, 
thereby preventing the shifting of real 
estate values, so characteristic af mast 


cities, 
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While the blocks in the business area 
are short, those in the residence sections 
will be long, and in the hilly sections the 
unusually fine scenery is preserved by a 
careful adjustment of the streets to the 
topography. Lots are generally 50 by 120 
feet, and alleys have been provided in most 
cases, both in the business and in the resi- 
dential areas. One reason for this provi- 
sion lies in the fact that the use of slab 
wood from the mills for fuel 
necessary to provide a place where this 
wood may be dried in the open before stor- 
ing. In the hill districts, where the lots 
are larger and each lot will have a private 
drive, these alleys will be omitted. Pole 
lines are confined to alleys wherever pos- 
sible, or in easements along the rear lines 
in sections where there are no alleys. 


Parks and Schools 
Aside from a 6-acre park near the cen- 
ter of the town, which is nearly completed, 
an area of about 100 acres in the form of 
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a crescent-shaped parkway, 500 to 800 feet 
wide and 1% miles long, surrounds the so- 
called inner city. This is bounded by two 
boulevards and will be developed so as to 
provide for the recreational needs of the 
community. It will have a continuous 
waterway along its entire length. To the 
west, at the base of Mt. Solo, a goif 
course will be developed immediately, and 
it is expected that another course soon will 
be added in the hills to the northwest. In 
addition, portions of the hillsides, together 
with smaller parks for neighborhood use, 
and a part of the frontage along the Cow- 
litz River, are proposed as part of the 
complete park development for Longview. 
All the outstanding natural beauties of the 
site will be preserved in park land. 

Ample school grounds, in themselves 
local parks, have been planned for. Around 
the grade schools five acres or more have 
been reserved, and about thirty acres for 
use of the junior and senior high schools 
and a general athletic field. 
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LONGVIEW’S FIRST SCHOOL BUILDING 
Half of this building has been completed for the fall term of 1923 


Accomplishments of a Year 

Oniy those who have visited the new 
city can appreciate the transformation that 
has taken place in the last year. Some 50 
miles of streets have been graded, and sev- 
eral miles of concrete paving, sidewalks 
and curbs have been completed. This in- 
cludes, of course, many miles of water- 
mains and sewers. A modern six-story 
hotel, a store and office building, two bank 
buildings, a large garage, and fine, mod- 
ern dormitory buildings have been com- 
pleted, besides more than 250 houses. Many 
other business buildings and residences are 
under way, as well as the first buildings of 
the mills, the construction of which is pro- 
gressing very rapidly. 

As the mills of the Long-Bell company 
will occupy only a portion of the Columbia 
River water-front of approximately seven 


miles and, as there will be other desirable 
industrial sites on the Cowlitz River front 
and on inland property, all amply served by 
railroads, it is believed that the population 
may reach 50,000 within a decade. The 
plans now being prepared contemplate such 
a population. 

It is not the intention of the company to 
retain control of the city. Longview is to 
become a general industrial community and, 
when incorporated, the control will pass into 
the hands of the citizens. The officials of 
the Long-Bell company, however, will have 
the satisfaction of having their plant lo- 
cated in an orderly, convenient and beauti- 
ful city where every provision is made for 
the best living conditions of the workers, 
and they will have given this city a fairer 
start towards success than most other cities 
have had. 


Common Sense in Subdivision Planning 


HAT the man who creates a real 

estate subdivision marks his city per- 

manently for good or ill, is empha- 
sized in a treatise just issued to its mem- 
bers by the Home-Builders’ and Subdividers’ 
Division of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Among the high points 
in modern suburban development brought 
out in the volume are: 

Subdividers begin the very foundation of the 
city in street planning and lot and block plan- 
ning. Mistakes here are almost impossible to 
correct. 

Blind conformance to a theory requiring all 
streets and sidewalks to be of the same widths 
is economic waste. Since the advent of the 
automobile it is foolish to continue to make 
blocks 500 to 600 feet long wherever blocks 
goo to 1,000 feet long will serve. American 
cities have ordinarily given 25 per cent of their 


area to streets. Through use of longer blocks, 
the percentage can be reduced on minor resi- 
dential streets to 20 per cent or 18 per cent, 
thus reducing cost of street improvement to 
home buyer. 

Th ughtless letting down of standards in 
developing lands just outside city limits is one 
of the greatest menaces of present-day city de- 
velopment. In every growing city such lands 
in a few years will present a problem in recon- 
struction for highly specialized city uses. 

Development of a subdivision suited to the 
needs of a man of small means is as important 
to the public welfare as the development of the 
finer types of residence districts. 

Zoning has for its greatest object not merely 
the keeping of injurious uses out of a resi- 
dential district, but the avoidance of the eco- 
nomic waste of tearing down and rebuilding. 
It is unwise to use for residential purposes land 
that fairly soon, if confidence in the growth of 
the city is warranted, will be needed for indus- 
trial purposes. 
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THE CITY HALL OF BAGUIO, AS SEEN FROM THE REAR 


The City Manager Plan at Work in 
Baguio, Philippine Islands 


By Pedro C. Morales 


City Secretary 


T may be of interest to the readers of 

THe AMERICAN City to learn that far 

out in the Pacific Ocean in a tiny spot 
secluded amidst the pine-clad mountains of 
northern Luzon there is a thriving little 
city which enjoys the distinction of being 
the health Mecca of the Archipelago. Its 
steady progress is generally attributed to 
its form of government, which is believed 
to be unique in the entire Orient. 

Though not exactly patterned after the 
city manager plan which is used in many 
cities in the United States, the government 
of this city is of that type to the extent 
that the chief executive is a mayor who is 
also the city engineer. The city charter 
provides that the “governor-general shall 
appoint, with the consent of the senate, the 
mayor, the vice-mayor, the city engineer, 
etc. He may appoint to any of the above- 
named offices persons who already hold 
official positions.” It will be seen that the 
positions of mayor and city engineer are 
separate. However, since the year 1909, 
when Baguio was first organized into a 
chartered city, it has always been the pol- 
icy of all governor-generals to appoint one 
man to fill these two positions, and no mayor 


has ever been appointed who was not a 
civil engineer. 

This arrangement is decidedly an advan- 
tage to the city, for it is not necessary to 
hire a city engineer and the salary is there- 
fore a saving which can be expended for 
needed improvements. Besides, the mayor, 
who is also the presiding officer of the City 
Council, being a technical man, can give 
such technical advice as may be important 
in legislation, and as executive head, too, he 
can adjust legislation and its execution so 
as to suit local conditions to the peculiar 
circumstances of the locality. This is per- 
haps the most salient feature of the 
arrangement, for it avoids the unnecessary 
red tape often occasioned by friction be- 
tween the city engineer and the mayor, or 
the city engineer and the municipal board, 
in cities where the mayor is not the city 
engineer. The system, therefore, works for 
harmony and coordination and renders more 
expeditious the accomplishment of city 
projects. 

Accomplishments 

During the year 1921 several permanent 

public improvements were accomplished. It 


was the banner year of building in Baguio. 
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Among the improvements realized, the fol- 
lowing are the outstanding ones: 
1. Completion of a $53,750 hydroelectric 
plant 
2. Installation of the street lighting sys- 
tem, 90 per cent complete 
3. Erection of concrete poles for tele- 
phone and light wires 
4. Installation of a telephone cable 
5. Extension of the gravity water-supply 
system 
6. Completion of the Quezon Hill Road 
and asphalting of the principal streets 
7. Construction of a $35,000 central school 
building 
8. Beautification of parks and gardens 


Utilities 

The city operates the following utilities: 
electric light, water-supply, telephone, and 
pail and garbage systems; ice, and concrete 
pipe factories; rock quarry, and land trans- 
portation. 

Previous to the year 1922, the pail and 
garbage system was a losing operation. It 
was then done by the administration. In 
1922 it was handled by a private contractor 
under the supervision, of course, of the 
City Engineer, and at the end of the year 
the city made a profit of $876.28 from this 
operation. As soon as all the houses are 
connected with the sewer, pails will be re- 
tired from the service. 

In 1919 the city lost about $12,500 in the 
operation of the water-supply system. In 
1920 the loss was reduced to $5,393.40, and 
in 1921 the city was able to realize from the 
system the amount of $262.88. This amount 
was further increased to $2,054.12 during 


the year 1922. The expenses of operation 
for the last fiscal year amounted to 
$7,948.23, while the receipts reached $10,- 
032.35. The reduction in expenditures was 
made possible through the saving of pump- 
ing expenses by the installation of the grav- 
ity system. This year the estimated receipts 
will double those of last year. 

Perhaps the most important utility owned 
and operated by the city is the hydro- 
electric plant. The plant cost in the aggre- 
gate $53.750, but four years hence the re- 
ceipts will more than offset the cost. It is 
now the greatest source of revenue to the 
city. During the year 1921, about $15,- 
883.31 was expended for its operation, 
while the receipts from it reached $30,- 
903.07. The receipts from this operation 
during 1922 decreased somewhat, being 
only $30,057.18, or slightly less than in 
1921. On the other hand, the expense of 
operation was reduced to only $13,404.87, 
so that the resulting percentage of profit 
is still greater than that of the previous 
year. The plant began to operate on 
July 16, 1921. It is a 210-h.p. plant, and 
furnishes electric current to a population of 
about 7,000. 

These items go to show that the city of 
Jaguio operates its utilities on a sound 
business basis. The utilities are in charge 
of the City Engineer, who is represented by 
the Superintendent of City Utilities. 


Police 
The Police Department made 397 arrests 
during the year 1921, as compared with 455 
in 1920. The number of arrests has been 








THE BUSINESS SECTION OF BAGUIO, AS SEEN FROM THE FRONT OF THE CITY HALL 
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decreasing during the last three years. The 
reason for this is explained by the Chief 
of Polite as follows: “Our department be- 
lieves that instructions to the people, telling 
them about the law, and advising them to 
avoid violating the law as far as possible, 
would minimize crimes. This policy has 
worked all right, and this accounts for the 
general peace and order prevailing here.” 


Justice 

The city of Baguio takes exception to the 
criticism against the courts of justice in 
the Philippine Islands, contained in the 
Wood-Forbes Mission report after a tour 
of inspection throughout the Archipelago, 
in so far as justices of the peace courts are 
concerned. The Justice of the Peace Court 
has a clear docket and is not clogged with 
pending cases. Out of 172 criminal cases, 
only one was not disposed of at the end of 
the year, and this was due to the fact that 
the accused could not be apprehended at 
that time. During the same period 49 civil 
cases were heard and all but one were 
solved. The lone case undetermined was 
filed on the last office day of the year. The 
Court is working on the theory that “justice 
delayed is justice denied.” 


General Statement of Conditions 


In spite of the economic crisis which hit 
this part of the world after the war, condi- 
tions are quite normal. The people, in gen- 
eral, are peaceful and prosperous. The un- 
employment problem and labor unrest have 
not contaminated the city. Baguio is 
boasted as the cleanest and neatest and most 
sanitary city in the Far East. The Gov- 
ernor-General himself recognizes this and 
he always makes Baguio his residence 
whenever he feels the need of a sound rest 
after his exhausting labors at the Mala- 
cafian Palace. 

The water-supply was declared potable 
after a thorough examination, and the 
bacteriological examination of its sewage, 
made recently, revealed the fact that 200 
yards below the Imhoff tank the sewage 
purifies itself by 99.9 per cent. The city 
has a big incinerator for garbage. The 
City Health Officer has carried out an 
effective and successful fly and mosquito 
campaign, while his sanitary inspectors 
have made all premises neat and safe and 


odorless playgrounds. The Baguio Hos- 
pital is almost vacant. The house-to-house 
inspection by the City Nurse has greatly 
reduced infant mortality. 

The daily tour of the Overseer through 
the city and its suburbs has kept our road 
system in such fine condition that it is a 
source of pride and satisfaction to the resi- 
dents, and Baguio visitors are always im- 
pressed with the efficient way in which the 
roads are maintained. The well-built and 
well-equipped police department has practi- 
cally cleared the city of vagrants, drunk- 
ards, beggars and burglars. The Fire De- 
partment has never been called upon to 
extinguish fires. 

The finances of the city are in excellent 
shape. There has never been any deficit 
incurred, but there has always been a bal- 
ance at the end of every fiscal year. Last 
year the city had a balance of $85,187.06 
after paying all its obligations. 


Policies 
What has wrought all these accomplish- 
ments? This question may be answered by 
quoting the Mayor’s general policies, as 
follows: 


“Tt. To live within our income. Wise 
expenditures of public revenue: keeping 
money idle is false economy; permanent 
improvements are good investments. 

“2. Effective supervision over all de- 
partments: laxity of discipline and loose- 
ness of supervision are fertile sources of 
ineficiency and corruption. 

“3. Cooperation in the government and 
among the people.” 


There are other minor policies, of course, 
but they are dependent on the effective 
execution of the three policies quoted 
above. To put into practical application 
the foregoing policies is “some” task and 
requires a man with tact and executive abil- 
ity to accomplish them. Fortunately, the 
city of Baguio got this kind of executive 
head in the person of Mayor and City 
Engineer Eusebius J. Halsema. 

All Baguio and Baguio visitors are 
enthusiastic over the satisfactory condition 
of things here, which is attributed by them 
to the efficient system of its government and 
the faithful and satisfactory services of its 
officials, 
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Filtration and Chlorine versus 


Typhoid Fever 


The Story of the Reduction of Typhoid Fever in Evansville, Ind., Through 
Improving the Sanitary Quality of the Water-Supply 


By Charles Streithof 


General Superintendent, Department of Water-Works, Evansville, Ind. 


HE first water-works plant for Evans- 

ville was installed in 1871 and was 

equipped with two pumping engines 
with a rated capacity of 3,000,000 gallons 
per 24 hours, and four 50-horse-power 
boilers for furnishing the necessary steam. 
These pumps drew water from the Ohio 
River, the water filtering through from the 
river into a well 17 feet in diameter and 52 
feet deep. Through the bottom of the well 
were driven brass strainer pipes, and what 
water came through was clear, but the 
plant was not a success when the river was 
extremely low. More pumping equipment 
was added in 1881, 1886, 1889, 1892 and 
1893. In 1895, the ground where the pres- 
ent plant stands was purchased and the 
plant was equipped with two 10,000,000- 
gallon triple-expansion condensing Holly 
engines at a cost of $48,000 each. The 
boiler-house was equipped with three 225- 
horse-power Sterling boilers, which cost 
$17,000. 

In 1908, contracts were let for a com- 
plete water purification plant, which was 
put in operation in March, 1912. This 
plant was equipped by the Norwood Manu- 
facturing Company. It has a filtering 
capacity of 12,000,000 gallons per 24 hours 
and cost complete, with the low-service 
pumps to handle the raw water, the sum 
of $284,577.79. 

The pumping-station is now equipped 
with two 12,500,000-gallon Holly vertical 
triple-expansion pumping units for high 
service, two 15,000,000-gallon De Laval 
steam turbines for high service, and two 
15,000,0c0-gallon De Laval steam turbine 
single-stage pumps for low service in han- 
ding raw water to the filter plant. The 
boiler-room is equipped with three 260- and 
one 308-horse-power Sterling Class A 
speciai boilers with Roney stokers and the 
necessary feed-water heater and two feed 


pumps, 


In 1918 it became necessary to build a 
booster station on Forest Hills because of 
the rapid growth of that part of the city. 
This station is equipped with two Cameron 
centrifugal motor-driven single-stage pumps 
of 350 gallons per minute, which work 
automatically. 

The distribution system consists of 151 
miles of cast iron pipe, in sizes ranging 
from 4 to 30 inches. There are 1,170 fire 
hydrants in the city, and 78 mercantile and 
manufacturing buildings are equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. There are 16,732 ser- 
vices in the city, of which 13,786 are 
metered. 

When meters were first installed, in 1913, 
there was a very strong sentiment, espe- 
cially among the medical fraternity, against 
this change, the claim being made that the 
people would not use sufficient water to 
keep up sanitary conditions. This has been 
completely disproved by the remarkable re- 
duction in typhoid fever cases and other 
contagious diseases during the past few 
years. 


Chlorine Downs Typhoid Fever 


It will be noted that in the last five years 
since the use of chlorine gas for sterilizing 
the entire municipal supply was begun, 
there have been remarkably few cases of 
typhoid, notwithstanding the great number 
of additional consumers of city water. The 
accompanying table shows the remarkable 
results which have been obtained in Evans- 
ville and which are typical of other cities 
in which filter plants and sterilization have 
been installed. 

Plans are now being made to enlarge the 
filtration plant by adding six 1,000,000-gal- 
lon filters, including a coagulating basin 
and the necessary auxiliaries to the present 
filtration plant, which has a capacity of 
12,000,000 gallons daily. 

Another matter which has been valuable 
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STATISTICS OF THE EVANSVILLE, IND., WATER-WORKS 


Population Number of 


Consumption Typhoid 


Year Population Served Taps in Use Meters Per Capita Cases Deaths 
err ey 70,000 28,600 1 060——té<— 103 149 22 
__. PEP ee eT eT Te 70,000 $1,500 es 105 175 25 
Sere 69,647 33,600 —— #8#4«»©}§©«‘*eseda 125 136 20 
| ee 75,000 39,000 7,800 124 109 15 

Filter Plant Put im Operation March 12, 1912, and First Hypo-Chloride of Lime Used 
Serre re 77,485 43,000 ——— =——i(itét sg OT 123 131 24 
Sree 80,000 50,000 8,176 51 122 262 29 
| errr 82,140 53,000 8,875 271 117 34 10 
OF? 83,050 55,000 10,680 2,181 98 86 18 
ere 34,137 56,000 10,818 4,048 94 200 24 
itinake wes ohes 84,467 60,000 12,461 5,402 85 112 18 

First Chlorine Gas Used August 4, 1918 
RRR ee 84,745 64,000 13,434 6,098 89 31 1b 
EET S45 0s500e008 84,987 67,000 13,987 6,867 91 12 4 
BOZO. coccvcccese 85,255 70,000 14,283 7,683 91 10 3 
ee 37,340 80,000 15,199 8,582 86 . 1 
eT 90,000 85,000 16,400 11,465 90 7 1 
ae See.”  eapees 16,856 14,400 ee None None 


eS 2 Bere 


vxbeos ---- Upto 7-72-23 


Note: Five of seven cases in 1922 were visiting out of the city and returned sick. 


in aiding the health of the city is the 
elimination of cisterns and open vaults. 
Within the last five or six years more than 
5,000 of these have been abandoned, so that 
the city is practically free from them to- 


day. Evansville is a manufacturing city 
located on the Ohio River and is built up 
principally of single-family homes number- 
ing 18,527, and 1,428 multiple homes. The 
city covers an area of 10% square miles. 


The Life and Maintenance Costs of Asphalt Streets 


Interesting Figures from the Records of the Highway Engineer, Washington, D.C. 


ECENTLY an investigation of the 
records on file in the office of the 
Highway Engineer of the District of 
Columbia disclosed that sections of 57 
streets, or 111,903 yards of asphalt pav- 
ing, had been practically free from 
maintenance charge. The average life of 
the streets referred to was 13 years, but a 


Granite Block Paving 


CCORDING to Lewis M. Hastings, 
A City Engineer, Cambridge, Mass., in 

the Journal of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, Volume X, No. 5, the pres- 
ent practise of using a small, well-cut block 
upon a rigid concrete base with joints run 
full of cement grout on bituminous filler, 
makes a vast improvement in the desirabil- 


number of the streets had been in con- 
stant use for 25 years. Lake asphalt has 
been used on the streets of Washington 
more than 40 years since the Congress of 
the United States in 1875 provided for pav- 
ing Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol 
to the Treasury Building and for other 
streets in the District of Columbia. 


in Cambridge, Mass. 


ity of this kind of pavement. 

In 1922, the cost of laying a 41-inch new 
Cape Ann or Rockport granite block on a 6- 
inch concrete base with solid joints was 
about $10 per square yard. By using old 
blocks recut, the cost was reduced te $6.00 
and $6.50 per square yard without lessen- 
ing the value of the pavement. 
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Motor Fire Apparatus in Communities of Less 


Than 5,000 Population 
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NOROTON VOL.FIRE CO. 
NO.1.INC 


NEW CHEMICAL AND LADDER TRUCK FOR THE NOROTON VOLUNTEER FIRE COMPANY NO. 1, 
NOROTON, CONN. 


The equipment of this ag consists of two extinguishers, two acid containers, two soda containers, 
one 24-foot extension ladder, one 12-foot roof ladder, one pike pole, one crowbar, one axe, two lanterns, 
an electric siren, a locomotive bell, a' spot light, and two 35-gallon copper tanks, furnished by the 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. The truck is a 2-ton GMC chassis with pneumatic 
tires. We are indebted to Thomas J. Boyle, Fire Chief, Noroton, Conn., for this photograph 
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HOSE TRUCK BELONGING TO THE LITTLETON, N. H., FIRE DEPARTMENT 


This truck, built by the Combination Ladder Company, Inc., Providence, R. I., is equipped with 700 

feet of hose, eight hand extinguishers, one 20-foot extension ladder with folding hooks, one 12-foot roof 

ladder with folding hooks, one axe, one crowbar, one tin roof cutter, one plaster hook, one ceiling 
remover and two lanterns. We are indebted to J. O. Mozrall, Fire Chief, for this photograph 
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Ash Collection in Richmond, Indiana 


Tractors and Trailers Replace Horse-drawn Wagons 


ICHMOND, Ind., recently purchased 
R eight Miami trailers and four Ford- 

son tractors, two trailers hooked to 
a tractor, making four trains, which are 
pulled through all the alleys for collecting 
ashes and rubbish of every description. The 
full trains are pulled out onto the public 
dump, where the loads are quickly disposed 
of through the large rear doors in the 
trailers. These doors are controlled by 


ing for the loaders. The driver of the 
first unit goes to the dump at the rate of 
about seven miles per hour, and is back 
again by the time the second unit is loaded. 
In this manner each tractor and train of 
trailers replaces two teams and two men, 
thus eliminating the old and costly method 
of having two men riding on the wagon 
about half the day between the places where 
the ashes are co'lected and the dump. The 
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TRACTOR AND TWO-WHEEL TRAILERS USED FOR THE COLLECTION OF ASHES IN 
RICHMOND, IND. 


two levers at the front of the trailer—one 
to dump, the other to rewind the doors. 
The city is blocked off in four sections, 
two units being used in each section. Each 
tractor and train of two trailers is operated 
by three men—one to drive, while the other 
two collect the ashes. This makes a con- 
tinuous process, for as soon as the first 
train is loaded, there is another train wait- 


capacity of each dump trailer is 2% tons, 
or 2 yards, rounded load, making a total 
load, for the two trailers, of 5 tons, or 4 
cubic yards. 

The city uses the eight trailers and four 
tractors for ash and trash collection in the 
winter-time, and in the summer, when this 
class of work is very light, it uses them 
for street repair or maintenance work. 


Smooth Pavements—Twenty Years Ago and To-day 


OOD streets are a city’s best adver- 
tisement. In these days of rapid tran- 
sit and with an automobile for almost 

every family, it follows then that the con- 
dition of a city’s streets is a matter which 
is constantly before a large number of the 
citizens of any community. The poorer the 
condition of the streets, the more forcibly 
is this matter presented, and under such cir- 
cumstances it is better to do a little con- 
structive thinking than “kicking.” 

Twenty years ago the automobile was 


only a novel curiosity; traffic was entirely 
horse-drawn and old Dobbin could whirl 
you over an ordinary graveled street at 
six miles per hour without a great deal of 
discomfort. But to-day “Henry” has rough 
sailing over this same street, because he 
is much faster than Dobbin. 

The truth of the matter is that automo- 
tive transportation demands smooth, per- 
manent, hard-surfaced highways, and any- 
thing short of this is a temporary makeshift. 


—Dayton Municipal Review. 
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Sewerage Works Betterments at 


Marion, Ohio 


By George B. Gascoigne 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer, Cleveland, Ohio 


OR a number of years the city of 
Marion, Ohio, like many other cities 
of this country, has had to be content 
with inadequate sewerage facilities. This 
condition has prevailed because the city 
has been unable to finance other than lateral 
sewers. Finally, however, funds have been 
provided to install trunk-line sanitary sew- 
ers and sewage treatment works, but the 


three times the present population, are to 
be installed deep enough to permit exten- 
sions to outlying districts, and so located as 
to make maximum use of existing sewers. 

After the sewage is collected it must be 
treated in order to prevent nuisances in 
and along the Little Scioto River, a rela- 
tively small stream passing to the west of 
Marion. While the waters of the Little 
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GROUND PLAN OF NEW SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS AT MARION, OHIO 


trunk-line storm sewers are not as yet 
financed. 
Reasons for Betterments 

It was found best to continue the use of 
the existing separate system, since it is the 
most economical and encourages deve.op- 
ments. Also, existing irregularities as re- 
gards improper connections are such as to 
permit their correction without excessive 
expenditures. 

Main sanitary sewers designed to serve 
a population of 100,000 persons, or some 


Scioto River are used ultimately as a part 
of the water-supply of Columbus, Ohio, 
which is some 40 miles down-stream, pro- 
tection of the rights of riparian owners as 
regards nuisances and contamination is con- 
sidered the primary reason for treatment. 

Existing storm sewers are badly over- 
loaded and in the principal built-up sections 
of the city there is no provision for dis- 
posing of surface run-off. For these rea- 
sons, certain trunk-line storm sewers are 
needed immediately. 
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Financing Storm Sewers 


Municipal law in Ohio is more familiar 
with the term “storm sewer” than with 
“storm drain.” For this reason the former 
term has been used to indicate a conduit for 
carrying off surface and storm water. 
Furthermore, the need of trunk-line storm 
sewers in Marion has a distinct and direct 
relation to the correction of the objection- 
able conditions causing complaint. This 
fact was established by a house-to-house 
canvass of connections and a detailed study 
of existing sewers. Consequently, trunk- 
line storm sewers in Marion are a neces- 
sary part of the remedial measures required 
to comply with orders of the State Depart- 
ment of Health. Therefore, they are in 
reality sanitary improvements which can 
be financed by a majority instead of the 
usual two-thirds vote. 

However, this plan of rehabilitating a 
separate system of sewers in its entirety 
could not be used for all of the storm 
sewer work, since present and applicable 
Ohio statutes limit the bonded indebtedness 


for Marion to, roughly, one million dollars; ~ 


and as this amount has already been pro- 
vided, it appears, at the present time, that 
the usual practise of financing municipal 
improvements by a two-thirds vote to 
authorize a bond issue must be followed. It 
is with these facts in mind that the city of 
Marion has undertaken a $1,500,000 sewer- 
age project, of which over one-third is now 
under contract and two-thirds is financed. 


Proved Method of Sewage Treatment 


Of the work under contract, the sewage 
treatment plant is perhaps of the most in- 
terest because it represents a modern, tried 
and proved method of sewage treatment in 
this country. It is possible that the city 
of Marion has not installed the most ideal 
type of sewage treatment works. How- 
ever, there appears to be some wisdom in 
sacrificing “idealism” in order to obtain a 
sewage plant which has passed through the 
experimental and demonstration stages, has 
had its shortcomings emphasized, and has 
proved successful each day of the year for 
a number of years. Under these circum- 
stances, the design, construction and opera- 
tion of an Imhoff tank-trickling filter type 
of plant at the present time resolves itself 
into correlating local information with ex- 
perience elsewhere and improving and per- 
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fecting certain essential details which in 
the past have been somewhat troublesome. 


Sewage Treatment Works 


The sewage treatment works comprise 
bar gratings, grit chambers, two-story set- 
tling-tanks, pumping-station, dosing-tank, 
trickling-filters and secondary settling- 
tanks. Besides the screen-house and pump- 
ing-station there is a separate laboratory 
and office building. The works are designed 
for a population of 40,000, which should 
take care of conditions to about 1935. The 
average daily flow has been assumed at 4 
M. G., D. 

Site-—The sewage works are centrally 
located on an 8o-acre tract of land, the 


property being a little over one mile west . 


of the city limits. The site is distinctly 
rural, there being not more than six farm- 
houses within half a mile. It was neces- 
sary to condemn the property for the site, 
as the amount required to purchase was in 
question. The Court decided upon a fig- 
ure of about $280 an acre. 

Bar Gratings—The sewage enters the 
works through a three-way channel, where, 
by hand-controlled gates, the flow may he 
diverted to one or both grit chambers, or 
to the dry weather flow channel. Any ex- 
cess over the capacity of these chambers is 
diverted to the main outfall. In each chan- 
nel is a bar grating made of %- by 2%- 
inch bars, set to give 1%4-inch clear open- 
ings. These bars are inclined at an angle 
convenient for hand raking, and at the top 
of each grating is a platform for draining 
the screenings. It is intended to dewater 
the screenings in a hand press and dispose 
of them by burial. The inlet channels and 
screens are enclosed in a brick building, 
which has a concrete floor and which is 
well lighted and ventilated so as to enable 
this portion of the works to be operated 
and maintained in a clean and sanitary 
manner, and without interference by 
weather. 

Grit Chambers—There are two grit 
chamber units, each of 5 million gallons 
daily capacity, but capable of being worked 
to 10 million gallons if necessary. At these 
rates the velocities are respectively 1.0 and 
1.5 feet per second, the normal detention 
period being 50 seconds. In form the cham- 
bers are shallow at the inlet and outlet ends 
and deep in the center, just the reverse of 
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a Venturi meter, so that the velocity is 
gradually slowed down, and then as gradu- 
ally increased again. In cleaning, the grit 
chamber is shut down by closing the inlet 


gate, when the supernatant water may be 


drawn off and the grit drained through an 
open-joint tile pipe, bedded in gravel, lo- 
cated at the lowest point. The grit is then 
shoveled into dump-cars on adjacent tracks 
paralleling the grit chambers, and disposed 
of on spoil areas. 

Venturi Meter—After flowing through 
the grit chambers, the sewage on its way 
to the two-story or Imhoff settling-tanks 
passes through a Venturi meter, which 
automatically registers the rate and total 
flow, thereby providing a permanent record 
of both. 

Settling Tanks—There are four of the 
two-story type settling-tanks, with through 
trough, as distinguished from hopper bot- 
toms. Each tank is 30 by 60 feet in area, 
with a maximum depth of 30 feet below 
the flow line, thus giving a total capacity 
of 4 cubic feet per capita. The normal de- 
tention period is 120 minutes, and pro- 
vision is made for distributing and revers- 
ing the flow. The sewage enters the tanks 
through cast iron pipe and valves, instead 
of open channels, to avoid deposits and un- 
sightliness. Skimming chambers, screens 
and adjustable scum boards are provided. 
The gas vents have hinged wooden covers. 

The sludge flows hydraulically to a cen- 
trally located pneumatic ejector, which 
forces it to the sludge beds. Two-inch irri- 
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gating pipes are conveniently located for 
stirring up the sludge either for mixing or 
to assist in its removal. There are connec- 
tions also for flushing the sludge pipes. 
Drains are provided to empty the tanks. 

Sludge Beds.—There are ten sludge beds, 
each having an effective area 17 by 74 feet, 
or a total of 12,580 square feet. The depth 
of sand is 12 inches, underlain by 2 inches 
of fine gravel, there being a 6-inch tile 
drain with open joints in the center of 
each bed. The sludge is removed by shovel-. 
ing into standard dump-cars, hand-pro- 
pelled, on 24-inch industrial track laid on 
the sand. The sludge beds are covered 
with glass roofs of standard greenhouse 
type, thus making the drying of the sludge 
independent of the weather. It is contem- 
plated dosing the beds to a depth of 10 
inches, and it is assumed that each bed 
could be dosed to this depth fifteen times a 
year. 

Pumping Equipment.—The head suffi- 
cient to force the sewage through the entire 
plant by gravity is not available, therefore 
it was necessary to provide pumps which 
elevate the settled sewage to the dosing- 
tank. For this purpose there are installed 
one 5-million- and two 3-million-gallons- 
per-day motor-driven horizontal pumps hav- 
ing automatic starters and operating nor- 
mally against a total head of about 20 feet. 
These are located in a special building, 
which also contains an air-lift well and 
pressure pump for supplying water for the 
grounds and buildings, and a compressor 
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THE SCREEN BUILDING AND GRIT CHAMBERS OF THE MARION, OHIO, SEWAGE TREATMENT 
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outfit to furnish air for the well and sludge 
ejector. 

Dosing-Tank.—The dosing-tank consists 
of two compartments each having a capac- 
ity of 38,500 gallons, and is equipped with 
twin alternating 30-inch siphons so that 
the same dose is applied to the filters at 
each discharge of the siphon. Variations in 
flow increase the frequency of dosing, but 
the size of the dose is the same under all 
conditions, since when one tank is dis- 
charging the other is filling. The maximum 
rating of each siphon is 7,000 gallons per 
minute. The number of discharges is regis- 
tered by an automatic counter. Each com- 
partment is designed with a sloping side 
in order to give uniform distribution on the 
filter by the spray, from fixed nozzles, dis- 
charging under falling head. The maxi- 
mum head over the top of the filter is 10 
feet, the minimum 2 feet. The dosing- 
tank is veneered with brick and has a plank 
cover. The space under the sloping sides 
provides storage for tools and other mov- 
able equipment. 


Trickling-Filters—There are four filter- 


beds each of 0.35 acre in area, or a total 
of 1.4 acres. The population served is 28,- 
600 per acre. The normal rate of opera- 
tion is 2.86 million gallons per acre per day, 
the maximum rate being 7.15 million gal- 
lons. The depth of filtering media is 10 
feet, and the material is 2-inch broken lime- 
stone. The main distributing conduit is a 
2-foot &-inch by 3-foot concrete channel 
from which 8-inch lateral distributors are 
taken off on 13-foot centers. These distribu- 
tors are laid directly in the stone, sufficiently 
beneath the surface to be just covered. The 
nozzles are on 15-foot centers, and the rows 
are staggered in such a way as to form 
hexagons. For the underdrain system the 
concrete floor is channeled transversely, 
and a system of concrete blocks is supported 
on the ridges, and laid in such a manner 
as to leave open spaces between adjacent 
rows of blocks. The floor channels lead 
to an open main collecting channel which 
terminates in a 24-inch cast iron pipe lead- 
ing to the secondary tanks. Provision is 
made for cutting out of service and flood- 
ing one-fourth of the entire area, or each 
bed, as occasion requires. 

Secondary Tanks.—The main purpose of 
the secondary tanks is to remove from the 
trickling-filter effluent the accumulated de- 
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posits on the filter stone, which are period- 
ically sloughed off and carried away with 
the effluent. These tanks are four in num- 
her, relatively long and _ shallow, with 
trough bottoms, the principal dimensions be- 
ing 15 feet by 60 feet by 12.5 feet maxi- 
mum depth. The normal detention period 
‘s 90 minutes. Between the tanks is a small 
covered gallery, jn which is located a 
motor-driven centrifugal pump, to pump the 
sludge from these tanks either into the 
siudge compartments of the Imhoff tanks, 
or direct to the sludge drying-beds. 

The effluent from the secondary tanks 
passes through an outfall conduit to the 
Little Scioto River. In this outfall con- 
duit 1s a flap-gate to prevent the river 
from backing up into the works during high 
water. 

Buildings and Grounds—The buildings 
are of red face brick with Bedford lime- 
stone lintels and sills, and overhung red 
tile roofs. It is the intention to seed or 
sod the grounds, and build substantial mac- 
adam roadways and walks, and probably 
later to plant the grounds with trees and 
shrubs, so as to give to the whole a pleas- 
ing appearance, 

Costs——During these times of relatively 
high prices, it is interesting to know the 
actual cost of a sewage treatment works. 
Furthermore, if these figures are in such 
form as to be readily understood and 
capable of being used for comparative pur- 
poses, their value is increased. With this 
in mind, the following information has been 
prepared, based upon the work already com- 
pleted, 


TABLE SHOWING THE PER CAPITA COST OF 
THE MARION SEWAGE TREATMENT 
WORKS 


_ Per Cent of 
Cost Per Capita Total Cost 





Connecting channels ......... $0.65 5.8 
SE NIE 5 la feng 6 acs 0.12 1.1 
AO Set een 1.90 16.9 
Pumping installation ...... es .58 5.1 
"Seas 37 3.3 
I, ove wis 5 seins dvwae 76 6.7 
i rere 4.57 40.6 
Secondary tanks ............. .73 6.5 
OSS Beene eae 83 7.4 
ese ais s wknd’ add Gales 57 5.1 
Miscellameous .............. 17 1.5 

ee OE oo i vsks<ctsres< 11,25 100.00 


The contractor has established a camp 
at the site for the laborers, who receive 
from 40 to 50 cents per hour. Their effi- 
ciency has varied widely. Cement costs $3 
per barrel, net, sand $1 per ton, and stone 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW TRICKLING FILTERS AT MARION, OHIO, WHILE UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION ON JULY 25, 1923 


The concrete underdrains and slabs as well as the placing of the gravel may be seen in this illustration 


for concrete $2 per ton on the job. Stone 
for the filter beds costs $1.05 per ton at the 
quarry, which is about two and one-half 
niles from the site. 


Special Features 

In the operation of Imhoff tanks, some 
difficulties have been experienced which 
are closely related to the design, especially 
as regards the perfection of certain essen- 
tial details. One objection often raised is 
a lack of sludge storage capacity, and an- 
other, the difficulty in starting sludge when 
inert material has become concentrated and 
packed in the apexes of hopper bottoms 
around the ends of the sludge outlet pipes. 
The Marion tank bottoms have no hoppers, 
but are trough-shaped. This type costs no 
more, if as much, when foundation con- 
ditions warrant its use. Trough bottoms 
prevent a concentration of inert material 
at two or three points, lessen the likelihood 
of plugging the sludge outlets, distribute 
the sludge more uniformly, and provide 
somewhat greater storage capacity. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the 
trickling-filter is the moth-fly nuisance. Re- 
cent practical experimentation has demon- 
strated, however, that this objectionable 
characteristic can be eliminated by flooding 





the filters periodically. Accordingly. the 
filters at Marion have been so constructed 
that any one of the four units can be flooded 
and cut out of service at any time. To my 
knowledge, the Marion plant is the first 
large plant to have this feature incorporated 
in the original design. 

In rehabilitating a separate system of 
sewers, it is important that, in Ohio, this 
plan can be financed upon the same basis 
as the combined plan, that is, by a majority 
vote, provided the storm sewer improve- 
ments actually assist in correcting the ob- 
jectionable conditions which are responsible 
for state orders. As far as I know, the 
first application of this principle has been 
at Marion. 

This work is being done under direction 
of E. A. Schultz, Director of Public Ser- 
vice, and Tom S. Cathers, City Engineer, 
with the writer acting as consulting en- 
gineer. A. A. Burger is acting as resi- 
dent engineer and was also the writer’s 
principal assistant in the preparation of 
the plans, being responsible for much of the 
detail work thereon. A. Bentley & Sons 
Company, Toledo, is the general contractor. 
Bids were received for the work on August 
31, 1922, and it is hoped to pass sewage 
through the plant by the end of 1923. 
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The International City Planning Con- 
ference at Gothenburg, Sweden 
By Charles W. Eliot, 2nd 


Sheldon Traveling Fellow, Harvard University 


parts of the world were brought to- 
gether in Gothenburg, Sweden, for 

the conference of the International Garden 
City and Town Planning Federation in 
August. Twenty-two nations or states were 
represented, each bringing different experi- 
ences and problems to the conference table. 
Among the delegates were many of wide 
reputation either as planners or as admin- 
istrators. Thus, England was represented 
by Ebenezer Howard, who originated the 
garden city idea, by Raymond Unwin, and 
by officials of the Ministry of Health; 
Germany sent over Stubben, Langen, and 
Otto: while the United States was repre- 
sented by John Nolen, Flavel Shurtleff, and 
delegates from Boston, Milwaukee, Dart- 
mouth College and Harvard University. 
Representatives from the Irish Free State, 
from Australia and Japan, from France, 
Spain, and Italy, and a large contingent 
from the Scandinavian countries made the 
conference a truly international gathering. 
In connection with the Jubilee Exposition 
being held in Gothenburg an exhibition of 
city planning and housing work had been 
arranged. While the collection of mate- 
rial was very large and varied in char- 
acter, the emphasis was upon the regional 
planning work now going forward in most 
countries and especially upon the impor- 
tance of garden suburbs and satellite towns. 
The meetings of the Federation, which 
was founded in 1913, were held in the 
City Haii of Gothenburg. It was not the 
exposition alone which caused the choice 
of Gothenburg as the meeting place, for 
in the city there was much to be seen of 
port and park development, of housing and 
garden suburbs, and of other new work 
in town planning. Under the guidance of 
Albert Lillienberg, the City Engineer and 
able Swedish city planner, the members of 
the Conference were shown the plans aad 
accomplishments of Gothenburg and saw 
how a city which was planned three hun- 


or planners and city plans from al! 


dred years ago has grown in a practical 
and beautiful way in accordance with pre- 
conceived comprehensive plans. 

The program of the conference included 
reports on progress in city planning work 
in the countries represented and a series 
of papers on theory and practise in town 
development. English was the official 
language of the conference, but most of 
the addresses were translated into German, 
French, or Swedish, for the benefit of those 
who couid not understand. 

The reports from the different countries, 
at the first day’s sessions, reflected the 
housing crisis in Europe caused by lack of 
building during the war. Almost all the 
speakers devoted a large proportion, if not 
all, of their allotted time to the housing dif- 
ficulties in their own countries, the laws 
affecting housing, and the progress made 
by public and private means towards pro- 
vision of an adequate supply. To the 
Americans this absorbing interest in hous- 
ing seemed disproportionate to its proper 
place in the field of city planning; for to 
us, as well as to some of the other dele- 
gates, the housing problem appeared as only 
a part of a larger problem of zoning and 
circulation. 

The papers at the second day’s meeting 
were on different subjects, but again hous- 
ing was emphasized. The morning session 
was devoted to housing finance and con- 
struction methods and to an illustrated talk 
by Mr. Lillienberg on the town planning 
history of Gothenburg. In the afternoon 
the delegates heard something of the city 
planning activities in Finland and particu- 
larly of the important part played by fires 
and the requirements of fire protection in 
the pians of cities there. The rest of the 
session dealt with the new problems and 
theories of regional planning in America, 
Germany and England. Mr. Nolen dis- 
cussed the “Plan of New York and 
Environs”; Mr. Langen, with slides, spoke 
on the movement for decentralization of 
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Gustav Langen, Architect, Germany. 


PLANS FOR GROUPS OF FROM THREE TO EIGHT HOUSES WITH GARDENS AND POTATO FIELDS 


This page and the plan on the page following are reproduced from the official catalogue of the 
International Cities and Town Planning Exhibition. (reviewed briefly on page 549 of this issue) 
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popuiation in Germany which is being 
fostered by the cooperative societies; and, 
finally, Mr. Unwin gave an address on the 
evils of the great city and the possibilities 
of development by satellite communities. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
conference was the opportunity to discuss 
the plans shown in the exhibition with men 
who were familiar with the local problems 
invoived. With such aid it was possible 
to study methods of procedure and technical 
details. 

To a Bostonian, the progress of other 
couniries in regional and metropolitan plan- 
ning was especially interesting. In the 
work about Manchester, England, where 
over one hundred authorities are cooperat- 
ing, and in the accomplishments of the 
Regional Planning Association of the Ruhr 
in Germany, there was much that was in- 
spiring. The great park reservations in the 
Ruhr under control of this Ruhr Associa- 
tion took on an added interest when it was 
learned that the idea of setting aside these 


areas was directly traceable to the plans 
of the Boston Metropolitan Park System 
which were exhibited in Berlin in 1910. 

After the formal sessions in Gothenburg, 
the conference moved on to Stockholm, and 
after that a group visited Copenhagen, 
Hamburg, and Bremen. In each city the 
delegates were escorted and entertained and 
came to know something of the individua!- 
ity and city planning activities of these pro- 
gressive cities. 

The value of this conference, exhibition, 
and tour is found in the increased mutual 
respect and international Cooperation which 
result. Each country brought to the con- 
ference a different point of view, for in 
each country there is a specialty and a dii- 
ferent emphasis in city planning work. 
Thus, France is famous for strong archi- 
tectural and formal planning, Germany for 
her organization and theory; England em- 
phasizes the social aspects and the garden 
city; while America is engrossed in traffic 
and zoning problems. 

















PATHMOS GARDEN SUBURB, MUNICIPALITY OF ENSCHEDE, HOLLAND 


Between 1914 and 1920 there were built in this suburb 820 houses for workingmen, 19 shops, a public 
school, a public bath and a park 
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San Francisco Contributes Nearly 
$600,000 to Japanese Relief 

San Francisco, CAtir.—The quota set 
by the American Red Cross as San Fran- 
cisco’s proportion of the Pacific Coast 
quota for the national fund of $5,000,000 
for Japanese relief was $83,000. Upon the 
call of the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a group of leading business 
men met to devise ways and means for 
meeting immediately San Francisco's quota. 
Before they adjourned they voluntarily de- 
termined to add $417,000 to the original 
quota, setting their goal at $500,000, The 
Manager of the Chamber of Commerce was 
named campaign manager. The $83,000 
originally asked of San Francisco by the 
Red Cross was raised within twenty-four 
hours, and the balance of the amount, 
which exceeded by $100,000 the total quota 
of the Pacific Coast district, was raised 
within ten days. When the final report 
was made, the aggregate which had been 
sent from San Francisco was $597,061.56. 


CHARLES A. SIMMONS, 
Manager, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


Making Central Illinois 
a Lake Region 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—An important next 
step in the general plan of making Central 
Illinois one of the great lake regions of 
the country is likely to be taken soon. The 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce and the 
City Zoning and Planning Commission are 
actively advocating the construction of a 
huge dam across the Sangamon River just 
north of the city for the purpose of increas- 
ing the city’s water-supply by the forma- 
tion of a lake at Springfield similar to the 
Decatur lake*, but larger. The establish- 
ment of a large sanitary district with a 
great sewage disposal plant is also being 
placed before the people. The citizens seem 
favorably disposed toward both proposi- 


* See article on “Decatur’s New Impounding Reser- 
voir” in Tue American City for August, 1922, pages 
139-141. 


tions, and ways and means of financing 
their construction are being worked out by 
the joint bodies named. 

President Will Taylor and Manager C. 
FE. Jenks of the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce comprised a committee of two 
on the occasion of a Springfield-to-Decatur 
lake inspection trip recently, to inquire in- 
to the methods employed in building the 
Decatur lake, and have made a_ special 
report on the subject to the Springfield City 
Commission and to the Zoning and Plan- 
ning Commission. The construction of the 
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MAP OF SPRINGFIELD, ILL., SHOWING PRO- 
POSED ‘‘LAKE LINCOLN’’ 


dam at Springfield will create a lake about 
sixteen miles long and from a half-mile to 
two miles wide. The suggestion has been 
made that the Springfield lake shall be 
called Lincoln Lake, to memorialize Lin- 
coln’s association with Springfield. This 
is particularly appropriate, as Lincoln 
piloted his flat boat from New Salem down 
the historic Sangamon River to the Missis- 
sippi River. 


~ 
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A committee of five men is already work- 
ing on preliminaries to determine the exact 
location of the dam after a thorough geo- 
log'cal and contour survey. The committee 
is being actively supported by the state 
and national geological surveys and by the 
state sanitary engineers. A competent 
firm of engineers has been employed by the 
city to make a preliminary survey to de- 
termine the limits of the proposed san‘tary 
district, locate sites for sewage disposal 
plants, etc. The lake already built at De- 
catur, together with the Springfield lake 
and lakes being planned at Litchfield and 
Danville, will help to give Central Illinois 
a series of lakes combining beauty with 
practical utility. 


Cc. E. JENKS, 
Manager, Springfield Chamber of Commerce 


A New Day in Baton Rouge 

Baton Rovuce, La.—The first important 
project taken up by the Baton Rouge Cham- 
ber of Commerce after its recent reorgan- 
ization by the American City Bureat was 
the promotion of a $2,000,000 bond issue. 
This bond issue provides for the extension 
of port facilities, additional parks, street 
paving, a new central fire station and two 
substations, a complete new drainage sys- 
tem, a public library, a city hall, an abattoir, 
and the opening of several new streets in 
the city. 

The item of the bond issue in which the 
Chamber of Commerce was most vitally 
interested was that providing for the ex- 
tension of port facilities—an item which 
met with the keenest opposition. Baton 
Rouge, the seventh port in the United 
States, is at the head of the deep-water 
navigation on the Mississippi River and 
has a heavier water tonnage than either 
Boston, Norfolk, or San Francisco. In 
spite of this fact, the city at the present 
time has no docking facilities, even for 
small excursion steamers, aside from the 
docks owned and operated by a private 
company. 

The Chamber of Commerce decided to 
begin a campaign to help carry the bond 
issue, and a Bond Issue Committee was 
appointed. From this committee several 
subcommittees were organized to take care 
of the various phases of the work involved. 
One of these committees made a tour of 
a number of other ports throughout the 
country for the purpose of gathering in- 


formation on docking and terminal facili- 
ties. This information was then compiled 
and presented to the public. As it was 
necessary that the vote in favor of the 
bond issue, in order to carry, should repre- 
sent the greater part of the assessed valua- 
tion in the city as well as the majority of 
individual votes, articles were secured from 
some of the larger taxpayers for publica- 
tion in the local newspapers. Two forum 
meetings were held by the Chamber, to 
which the public was invited. These meet- 
ings were attended by large crowds of 
people and were the scenes of many lively 
discussions. On election day every vot- 
ing precinct m each ward was thoroughly 


organized with workers from the Chamber. 


of Commerce, and automobiles were pro- 
vided for the use of the workers. The 
entire bond issue carried by a vote of six 
to one. 

The result of this special election will be 
of inestimable value in the future develop- 
ment of the city as a deep-water port, and 
the successful campaign of the Chamber 
of Commerce has resulted in added prestige 
for the organization and has greatly in- 
creased its influence in the community. 


J. H. McLAUGHLIN, 
Secretary, Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce. 


Spokane Chamber Cooperates 
with Fire Department 


SPOKANE, WasH.—The Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its Fire and 
Accident Prevention Committee, has been 
cooperating actively with the local Fire 
Department. This year the scope of the 
work has been enlarged by arranging for 
two men from the Fire Department to make 
talks on the subject of fire prevention in 
all of the grade schools of the city. Men 
were picked who had ability to interest 
children, and their talks were carefully 
prepared to appeal to the child mind. 

For the observance of Fire Prevention 
Week, October 7 to 13, an exceptionally 
effective program was developed by the 
committee. This included an essay con- 
test, open to all public and private school 
students from 5B to 8A grades, on “How 
to Prevent Fires in the Home.” Fight $5 
prizes and one prize of $10 were awarded 
to the winners of the contest. Arrange- 
ments were made with the local merchants 
to devote a portion of their advertising 
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SPOKANE’S NEW CHEMICAL ENGINE 


space on October 11 to the subject of fire 
prevention, and to display posters in their 
show windows. The Fire Department 
band and fire apparatus paraded through 
the down-town streets daily during the 
week; fire prevention slides were shown at 
the motion picture theaters ; announcements 
were made before the various civic clubs 
and other organizations; and special stick- 
ers were distributed on all local outgoing 
mail. 

An outstanding feature of the Spokane 
Fire Department’s work has been the con- 
structing of new equipment in the Depart- 
ment’s machine shops. The latest machine 
completed is a double 80-gallon chemical 
wagon, built on a Wisconsin motor. This 
machine is the thirty-second piece of 
apparatus constructed by the Department. 
It was built in the shop from standard 
units, under the direction of Chief A. L. 
Weeks and Master Mechanic FE. A. John- 
stone, at a cost of $2,200. 


WILLIAM G. OVES, 


Secretary, Fire and Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee, Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 


Important Public Improvements 
Voted for Spartanburg 

SpaRTANBURG, S. C.—The Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce recently assisted in 
securing the signatures of more than 70 
per cent of the freeholders of the city to a 
petition calling for a special election in the 


matter of a proposed $500,000 bond issue. 
As a result, the question was put before 
the voters, and the bond issue carried by a 
vote of 770 out of a total of 940 votes cast. 
lt is planned to expend $400,000 for street 
and sidewalk improvements, $60,000 for 
sewerage extension, and $40,000 for fire 
protection. 

The program of street and sidewalk im- 
Lrovements includes the opening of two 
parallel streets leading to East Main Street, 
the paving, grading and widening of West 
Main Street, and the extension of the paved 
sidewalk system throughout the city wher- 
ever there is felt to be the greatest need. 
The balance of the appropriation for strect 
paving will be used for the paving of streets 
upon the petition of abutting property own- 
trs, consideration being given to the 
priority of the petitions and the needs of 
the section. 

The principal item in the fire protection 
program is the erection of a fire station in 
the eastern or northern part of the city. 
This is necessitated chiefly by the fact that 
fire-fighting apparatus on its way to fires 
in the eastern section of the city has often 
been delayed at the railroad crossing on 
East Main Street. The erection of the new 
station will help to eliminate the possibility 
of serious damage resulting from such de- 
lays in the future. 


R. B. BEAL, 
Secretary, Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce. 
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Woodbury, N. Y., Is Prepared! 
(Is Your City, Too?) 


The annual snow peril already hangs over 
many Northern cities. In some localities 
the public may be made to suffer for inter- 
rupted traffic, snowbound fire equipment, 
stalled ambulances, trolleys and all other 
traffic. 

But not in Woodbury, N. Y.! Wm. MeClel- 
lan, supervisor for that progressive city, 
tells how Woodbury has conquered the snow 
problem: 

“Appreciating the importance of keeping 
our roads open during the winter months 
we purchased a 10-ton ‘Caterpillar’* with 
snow-plow. Before the tractor arrived there 
was an accumulation of about a foot of 
snow from the winter storms, and the 
‘Caterpillar’ outfit cleared the roads with- 
out difficulty and kept them open through- 
out the winter. 

“The power developed by ‘Caterpillars’ 


equips them to go through practically any 
snow-storm and they are the only depend- 
able method we know of for clearing snow 
from the highways. The ‘Caterpillar’ 
travels 3 to 4 miles an hour and the outfit 
is operated by two men. For our purpose 
we estimate that it should do the work for 
at least ten years, and we have a feeling 
of satisfaction in knowing that we are able 
to take care of a snow-storm at present that 
kept us laboring for days with all the forces 
we could command.” 


There’s still time to protect the safety, 
health, and commerce of your city, no 
matter what storms may come. Let us give 
you interesting figures on the performance 
of 2-Ton, 5-Ton and 10-Ton “Caterpillars” 
—how they can serve your community the 
year round as well as in winter. Write 
today. 


*There is but one “Caterpillar’—Holt builds it 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Division: 50 Church Street, New York 


Branches and service sta 


tions all over the world 


New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. CATERPILLAR Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City, M 

St. Louis, Me : HOLT Indianapolis, Ind. 

Holt Gompony of Texas, PEORIA... ILL Copede Be Company, 
Dallas, Texas STOCKTON, CALIF “7 
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Administrative Survey Saves Large 
Sums for City of Brockton 

Brockton, Mass.—A complete survey of 
the administrative departments of the city 
f Brockton has recently been compieted 
by Gaylord C. Cummin, civic consultant and 
representative of the Institute of Public 
Service, whose services were retained for 
that purpose by the Brockton Chamber of 
Commerce. The study was primarily one 
f methods rather than of policy or per- 
sonnel, and was made with the hearty co- 
operation of the city officials, Mr. Cummin 
icting as a temporary aid to the heads of 
lepartments in analyzing their problems and 
suggesting the use of methods employed 
elsewhere as possible solutions. The city 
fficials and business men are more than 
satisfied with the results accomplished. 

[It is estimated that the actual financial 
savings, when the recommendations made 
have all been adopted and are in effect, will 
imount to over $170,000, which is about 
twenty times what it cost the Chamber of 
Commerce to have the survey made. In 
ne instance the city was saved, for the 
present at least, the possible expenditure of 
$600,000 for a second pipe line from the 
ity’s water-supply, a proposition which had 
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been approved by the City Water Commis- 
sion and was ready to go before the City 
Council and the Legislature to secure 
authority to borrow the necessary funds. A 
study of conditions showed that this second 
pipe line was unnecessary at this time, and 
the proposition was abandoned. The actual 
financial value of other recommendations, 
such as the elimination of the supplemen- 
tary budget, improved budget procedure, 
and changes in department detail methods, 
is difficult to estimate, but they will without 
doubt lead to better and more satisfactory 
service at the same or less cost. 

One of the most important results of the 
survey is believed to be that the city officials 
feel better satisfied with their work 
because of the new confidence which they 
have in the quality and cost of service 
which they are now rendering to the 
payers. 


own 


tax 


A comprehensive abstract of Mr. Cum 


min’s report is contained in a special issue 


of the Brockton Chamber of Commeres 
bulletin for August 14, a copy of which will 
be sent to any reader of THe AMERCAN 


CiTy upon request. 


Conferences for Health Officers and Correspondence Courses 
for Public Health Nurses 


HE first of a series of district confer- 

ences for local health officers, called 

by the New York State Department of 
Health, was held in Albany on October 5, 
ind similar conferences 
held in Glens Falls, Plattsburg, Rochester 
ind Watertown. Future conferences have 
been announced by Dr. Matthias Nicoll, 
r., State Commissioner of Health, accord- 
ing to the following schedule: 


have since been 


November I 


PPP Te Utica 
ee 8S. i enscapesed Attica 
Pn “Te ca vesssacans Lockport 
November 9 . Buffalo 
November 13.......+.+- .. Jamestown 
ee Salamanca 
November 15..... ... Wellsville 
November 20............. Middletown 
December 4..... . Binghamton 
December 5....... ... Elmira 
ee ae eer Hornell 


Conferences will also be held at Mineola, 


Saratoga Springs, and at mie t 
Westchester, Putnam or Dutches ounty 
the dates of which have not yet been def 
nitely decided. 

Announcement has also been made that 
the correspondence course for public nur 
began its second year in October witl 
enrollment of 150 nurses. This irs 
organized in the fall of 1922 by the U 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Med 
lege, cooperating with the S e De 
ment of Health, for the special benefit of 
those public health nurses throughout the 
state who were unable to take advantag 
prolonged residence courses. The c ¢ 
has been approved by the Public Health 
Council, which requires that all publi 


ses employed by pu c author 


. amie ‘ 
es shall have completed a 


gre 
health nur 


struction in public health nursi 


the Council. 








selves face to face with the need for 
automotive equipment. And from 
the standpoint of economical up- 
keep and minimum investment, the 
complete independent unit has 
many advantages. 


This Garford Combination Chem- 
ical Engine Rotary Pump and Hose 
Car Model draws water from brook, 
pond, hydrant or any other avail- 
able source. Its maximum speed of 


1000 R. P. M. pumps 350 gallons 


Economical Fire Protection With This ee Unit 


Communities that have outgrown the limited 
utility of hand-drawn apparatus, soon find them- 


_—- — 





1000’ 2 * hose with 1*noz- 
zle at 80 Ibs. pressure 
at nozzle. 


of water per minute at 120 lbs. pump pressuré 
which is ample for any emergency. 





“Essentials in Municipal Equip 
ment”’ is the title of an authorita 
tive article appearing in the Oct 
ber issue of ““Haul-Age,”’ a servic: 
magazine to truck operators. 

Write for a copy of “‘Haul-Age.”’ 
Without charge or obligation we 
will gladly send it regularly to any 
city, county, state or federal official 
who is interested in the progress of 
motor trucking and dependable 
transportation. 


The Garford MotorTruck Company, Lima,O. 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks 1 to 744 Tons 
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_ For Superpower Development and 
C l 
*? 
4 ontro 
By Herbert Hoover 
7} NGINEERING science has brought us to state may have the same right 
the threshold of a new era in the develop power we will destroy the hope 
ment of electric power. This era prom economic development. 
great reductions in power cost and wide The eonomical distributi f 
ion of its use Fundamentally, this new to a large degree, upon local territorial 1 
progress is due to the perfection of nopoly. Competitive overlap of 
oltage, longer transmission and mor tion systems would represet nit 
t mechanical development of power ind distribution waste 
uperdevelopment of great areas: of rinciple of monopoly, we at 
power has been dramatized by thos« the principle of public regulat " 
familar with the problem, as the construc fundamental conception 1 
of great power high- no need , 
s traversing several ment. It t 
nto which we should by universal s 
saggy Teicningggnendlieir str Superpower Conferences ion. 
tages Iro yres yiant . Wisely I i 
.> irom great gia With the approval of Presi- WISSt) ; 
power or central dent Coolidge, a meeting was commission 
stations to be dis held in New York, on October wide regulat 
a a th bl til 13, under the leadership of position ‘thas 
ited to the pubic util the Secretary of Commerce for “rhea ry 
ind ther large users @ preliminary discussion of distributior R 
the lines of these what cooperative steps Federal rolle 
TI and state authorities can prop- , : 
power streams ris, erly take in the promotion of , ’ 
eed. serv nerhaps tr superpower development in the ite re 
a | I I 
? what is meant by New England and Middle At ine a 
ae” poe lantic States. The accompany- 7 
perpower devciopment. .4 ing paragraphs are from Secre- h DOLE 
utter of practical fact, tary Hoover’s address. The pn 
: he { 1 devel conference recommended that a a OP , tect 
the natural devel further enlarged conference WOU HG KS grea 
pment of this situation lies should be called at an early tion 
rst in the interconnection date, and that in the meantime regulation, perha ' 
1: ; ; certain definite problems should on: Me , 
power suppues between be investigated for presentation sistance and ¢ ration 
existing great utility at the enlarged conference the Federal Governn 
stems, and second, in rather than in any supe 
mmon action for the erec- struc t 
of large units of pr S is 
tion at advantageous points for the mutual iry in transportation, unl i! 
ipply of two or more of the present systems ities of the case cannot be attained 
nd in the development of such great water Chere is a phase of this whol elat 
wwers as the St. Lawrence ship that seems to me to be e1 
In the matter of public relations to power ind that is that the 1S 
levelopment and distribution it appears to m« rally divide itself int 
that one of the first principles we must realiz For instance, the barre ea ' 
is that the whole of this development implies sumption formed by the Adirondacks on t 
the free flow of power. We have thus at once east and the character of natural re 
created at least a physical and economic inter- along the Mason-Dixon lin the S 
tate question. This great development of s a natural district in t Ne g 
much public interest cannot come about unless Mid-Atlantic States. Ar p 
there is a complete liquidity in movement of lies to the west of the Alle; ies and east 
power back and forth across the boundaries the Mississippi River. Still another distr 
throughout the whole of the United States. Wé« lies in the southeastern stat igain in the 
cannot secure centralized generation, great southwestern states and st not 
water-power development, or interconnection northwestern states The pr 
of load unless there is this free flow. With of these power districts are essential iffer 
out this we shall have permanently a larger ent as to the origins of power and the character 
cost of power and less expansion in its service of their industries, and are affected by the 
There are time-honored disputes over states of probable industrial development 
rights with regard to water, and somewhat states. And if we are to make rig 
similar questions are being raised as to power tion of national problems 
Subject always to the sovereignty of states in their development as essent 
taxation, etc., unless all citizens irrespective of tions 
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DOWFLAKE 


FOR CURING CONCRETE 




















DOWFLAKE 
For Cold Weather 


Concrete construction 
work in cold weather is 
a hazardous undertaking 
without suitable protec- 
tion. 


DOWFLAKE provides 
insurance for the con- 
tractor during the sea- 
son of the year when 
freezing and thawing is 
common. 


Only two or three 
pounds of DOWFLAKE 
added to the mix with 
every sack of cement 
will eliminate many 
risks during late fall 
construction. 











Have you tried DOWFLAKE in your concrete curing 
operations? Do you know how useful it is in cold weather? 
A few years ago everyone would have answered—“No, we 
never heard of it.” Yet DOWFLAKE is coming into daily 
use for concrete curing as rapidly as Portland Cement con- 
crete itself came ahead a few years after its discovery. 


Some state highway departments after two years testing 
have adopted DOWFLAKE as a daily essential, purchased 
and used with the same regularity as sand, gravel or 
cement. Hundreds of highway contractors would hardly 
know how to do without it. 


Don't forget DOWFLAKE for your next job. In highway 
work, curbs, sidewalks—DOWFLAKE releases forms for 
use over and over again for it does gives concrete the same 
relative strength in 10 days as it would attain in 21 days 
under ordinary curing processes. 

DOWFLAKE gets floors, sidewalks and pavement-patches 
into use in less than half the time—avoids tying up equip- 
ment and eliminates most of the cost and danger of detour- 
ing traffic for patching work. It saves its cost in red 
lanterns, signs and smashed headlights alone. You dig 
out concrete and patch it today—and tomorrow the road 
may be opened. 

Write for the new DOW book—“HOW TO CURE CON- 
CRETE.” It will prove a source of both information and 
profit. DOWFLAKE is particularly useful in adding a 
month or so to the fall construction season, so don’t delay 
trying it. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
261 Jefferson Street, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Office: 90 West Street, New York City 
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Business Taxes for Additional 
Municipal Revenues 


By F. A. Helton 


Commissioner of Finance, Santa Monica, Calif. 


O problem before the American pub- 
lic to-day is given more serious con- 
sideration by the individual than the 
problem of taxation. Owing to the varied 
geographical locations and resources of the 
different municipalities, no one general plan 
taxation could be adopted by all. It be- 
comes, therefore, the duty of the municipal 
fficials to call the taxpayers together and 
devise a _ feasible 


our budget estimates After the member 
of the City Commission |} i 
angle of the case, we decided that thers 
were only two things possible for us to do 
cut overhead expenses and create so1 
method whereby we could supplement t 
revenue received from our dollar-rate tax 
tion. Upon investigation we found that 


many cities had created ordinances | 














A spec ial tax ( 
plan for meeting the cense on almost 
financié eds O : N every form of acti 

ancial — of Explanatory Note by the Author : tact 
the community in . . i itv carried on witl 
sich “tose Santa Monica is governed by three ty 
which t ney live. commissioners, one of whom is myself, n their respect 
Many cities in the and it is a fact that none of us heartily boundari 
United States have favors this form of taxation, but our 
; oa city is growing so rapidly that it is Determining the 
found themselves : : g 
’ impossible to make the necessary im- Resis of Taxation 
doubtless, in the provements and extensions required by : _— 
same position as our citizens out of the dollar rate with- Deputies from t! 
was Santa Monica out raising the assessed valuation to seve 
ie iain 1 the danger point. At the present time a age 
when salaries anc we are collecting 2,000 licenses, which ai — 
wages in all depart- amount to about $45,000 per annum. sione! f Fina 
ments had to be in- I can say conscientiously that our ob- compiled a list 
creased. ‘tnt with jectors the past year have been so very , ' 
ae eo : few that we scarcely note them. Ninety yr 2, 
charter limitation of per cent of those who do object are ness within the city 
a one-dollar rate of those who come in from outside terri- After the list wa 
taxation for general tory and try to evade the law. We completed, came the 
cipal ainsi are now in our third year of this ordi- nals ceil seemiecinkill 
municipal purposes. nance and it is gratifying indeed to Cypillar ail at les 
This, together with note the attitude of our business and 1 nd_ classifying 
the loss of revenue professional a. Nearly all of such as merchat 
formerly levied on those who at first objected are now co- musements, p 
; : : operating with us and helping in every in eas a 
liquor licenses, oll way they can, for they have found that —— Sa 
sented a _ serious in the long run it is a paying invest- other _ vocation 
problem that had to ment. After this informa 
be worked out. ion was compiled 
The city of Santa 1 personal interview 


Monica formerly collected a revenue of 
$32,000 annually from liquor licenses. At 
the time this source of income was stopped, 
the demand came from all departments for 
a wage increase which amounted to a little 
more than $50,000 annually. After care- 
ful consideration, we were able to reduce 
this wage increase to about $40,000. This 
added to the $32,000 loss in revenue meant 
that we had $72,000 to meet over and above 


. r 
was held with a number of merchants 
and a confidential statement of thei: 
gross business for the past year was made 
by them. From their statements it was 
possible to strike a general average of the 
business done in the city. The percentage 
of profit in each line of business was taken 
into consideration, also the number of times 
that the stock in each line of business would 
be turned during the year. Investigation 
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Progressive Cities 


Arteries of Travel Open 


ya a demonstration with aC. L. 
Best ‘Sixty’ Tractor and a snow 
plow, we were convinced our city could 
not afford to be without the equipment,” 
writes the Mayor of a Wisconsin City. 


No progressive city will allow a snow fall 
to block its streets and stifle business ac- 
tivity. Tractors have made removal work 
too easy for that. 


It will pay you to investigate the dollars 
and cents value ofa Best “Sixty” or “Thir- 
ty” equipped to keep your streets open. 
Ask for a copy of our informative book 
on snow removal. 


C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 


San Leandro, California 
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ed that 


some lines of business were 
king on a much smaller margin of profit 
others, yet working on the 
r margins were turning their stock 
1uch more often than those demanding 
rger profit, that at the end of the year 
net profits were as great as or greatet 
those of the long profit merchants 


those 


he foregoing facts being proved beyond 
diction, it was decided that a license 


ed on the gross business done regardless 
he kind of business would be as just 
of distributing th« 


| 
1 ¢ quitable a 


len among this class as could be found 


way 


1e question of selecting business and voca 

nal citizens to pay this license and leav- 
out what we usually term the private 
ren Was discussed at some length, the 

1 conclusion being that we were right 


excluding the private citizen. Some of 


the reasons supporting our position are that 


he business sections of all cities require 


re police and fire protection, more light 


re rubbish and garbage collections, more 
reet sweepers and other services, all of 
hich the private home owner helps pay 
rough general taxation. We were able 
» show the business men that they were 
eceiving more for the taxes which they 
paid than any other class of citizens of our 
Our ordinance also includes ped- 
dlers and solicitors of every character, it 
matters not where they may reside. That 
within itself is quite a protection to the 
me business man. 

Summing up the information and data we 
had collected, and with the assistance of our 
City Attorney, our present license ordinance 
was drawn and went into effect July 1, 1920. 
We set the minimum at $1.50 per quarter 
for a gross business not exceeding $10,000 
per year, and any new business coming in 
during the year pays the minimum for the 
On January 1 fol 


town 


remainder of the year. 
lowing the opening, we secure a statement 
of the gross business of such concerns for 
each month and strike a general average. 
From that average we fix the amount of 
their license for the next twelve months. 


Rates for Business Licenses 

Section 103, which shows the rates of 
our business license, is as follows: 

For every person, firm or corporation con- 
ducting, managing or carrying on any business, 
whether as a merchant, manufacturer or other- 
wise, not otherwise specifically licensed by otlier 
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We have a similar section cove 
business, such 
isical and voice instruct 
is based upon their gross 
similar to those 


ites are 


In the event that any per 


poration is conducting, 
ing it or more Dusine 
| 
ition and under the Sam 
the gross receipts from th 
business that carries a Nat rate 
s€parate trom the general busi: whi 
: ae 
is licensed on the Toss 
‘ : 
exampie, a drug store de 
1 ‘ 
business and operating a soda I 
cr ] cy ba les ~ - 
ng ght nches candy ¢ ) 
aT ' ; 1] 
nance pr ides that all soda 
Nie 
ing soft drinks and cand 


> o 
ot $10 per quarter; hence, this dri 


.* 


eT 


ries a license based on the eToOs rece 
for his drug business and a license « 
per quarter for his fountain, etc 
Special Problems of a Resort Town 
This being a resort as well Sa ve! 
high-class residential town, we have 1 
annoyed for a number of years d 
summer months by the opening 
stores for fruits, vegetables, g 
by the floating populatior I | 
cut prices on our regular merchant 
in most instances sell goods that 
ferior in quality. They are not here « 
ing our assessing season in March and 
are unable to procure any regular t 
from them. We inserted section in 
ordinance which allows us to charg 
a month license for what we term 
itinerant vender, classing all 


under this section unless they can 


proper evidence of permanency, such 


newcom 
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FOR COLD PATCHING 













Making 
“T ar 
KP”, sar 
stone—t 
on the 


“Stitch -in-Time” 
Road Work Pays— 


¢ YU have heard the old saying that 


‘a stitch in time saves nine.” This 








‘” 


applies to road repairs—and “‘in time 


means now. Patch the roads under your 472#her memod— 


supervision with “Tarvia-KP”’ this fall maéfontes0b% 


machinery 


and it will save expensive repair work in 





the spring—will maintain these roads in 
prime condition during the entire winter. 


Furthermore, by getting repairs out 
of the way now you can get an early 


start on your spring surfacing and new 
construction. 


*Tarvia-KP”’ Is a bituminous road 


; S >» =< “ Tarvia - KI 

patching material for every type of road. eu at 
+ . yard inqgua 

It is quick, dependable, always ready. . for faterte ws 


It requires no heating, is extremely easy 
to handle and will stand up under the 
heaviest trafic. Can be mixed in spare 
moments, stored, and used at any time. 
k reezing does not injure it. 


Let us mail you an interesting booklet 
which shows each step in patching a 


road with “Tarvia-KP.”’ Address your “Tervia-KP” mix is shoveled 





> . . —_— into break in road and well 

request to our nearest ofhice. tamped. 
tebe ren _ Philadelphia mph. Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati "ittsburgl Detroit a Kansas City Birmingham Dallas 
Minneapolis Salt LakeCity Bethlehem T e . Company Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee 
Toled Columbus Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 


Cc: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toront> Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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se. This procedure appeals to the perma- 
nt business man and proves to him be- 
nd question that he is really getting 
mething he wants and needs in return 
the money he pays as a license. 
We have a number of licenses which are 
ised on the requirements of the particu- 
et 


ir business as to extra police supervision 
nd fire protection. For instance, being a 
esort city, we have a number of games of 
kill and amusement devices, clairvoyants, 
dance halls and “hot dog” stands, for which 
e charge a flat rate. Our contractors and 
ibcontractors are also on a flat rate. It 
; difficult to estimate the business done in 


Imagination in 
By Professor 


T is my view that the best results in town 

planning will always follow from a well 

organized combination of effort: combina- 
tions of authorities; combinations of profes- 
sional advisers; and combinations of interests 
of all kinds each in their respective sphere. 

There may be differences of opinion as to 
ombinations of effort, but, for my own part, 
I have come to the conclusion that we do not 
want in the preparation of a town planning 
scheme either a Moses or a Napoleon. Peo- 
ple of this sort are all very well for forcing 
everyone into the same mold. Town planning 
exacts the opposite—it means meeting every 
diversity of requirement that a free community 
can need. 

And, further, I think there is a tendency in 
most modern undertakings to over-concentra- 
tion on the intricacies of detail, to the neglect 
of broad, simple issues, or, as Professor Bicks- 
ton said at a Botanic Gardens’ lecture: 

“It is upon the substitution of simple, broad 
principles for the pedantic minutiz of detail 
that real progress depends.” 

Applied to town planning, this means that at 
the outset of our undertakings we must use 
the innate imagination of simple, ordinary 
men. We must not be architects thinking 
merely of architectural facades; we must not 
be engineers thinking in water-tight compart- 
ments of transport, sewage schemes, and roads ; 
we must not be landscape artists thinking every- 
thing depends upon vistral treatments, natural 
gradients, or the preservation of beautiful belts 
of trees; nor must we be economists, sociol- 
ogists, valuers or surveyors, confining attention 
entirely to efficiency and cost. 

Town planners must, in the first place, be 
ordinary men, and not so well educated as to 
have lost all imagination and the originality of 
children. Specialized attainment must at the 
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531 
our city by the contractors who havc their 
headquarters in other cities The secti 
of our ordinance relating to this class of 
business reads as follows: 
“For every person, firm or corporation cot 
ducting, managing, or carrying the b 
ness, or engaged in the occupation of a general 


contractor for the construction of buildings 
dwellings, or for the construction of st 
ng, sidewalk and curbs, gutters and sew 
$60 per annum; payable semiannually 


W e 


tractors 


reet 1 
t 


similar 
those 


have a section for subcoit 


7 ae | 
electrical work 
plumbing, painting and decorating, hard 
wood finishing, etc. 


semiannually. 


such as in 


, $30 per annum, payable 


Town Planning 
S. D. Adshead 


outset be laid on one side—that is what | 
by “imagination in town planning.’ 

That the town which contains ancient m« 
ments and historic associations, and which it 
herits fine traditions possesses advantages ove 
the newer and more modern example cannot be 
denied; but at the same time, a newer tow 
can, at any rate, be so laid out as to expres 
in a modern way all the varying interests of it 


inhabitants; the point being to provide th 





terests. 

Had town planning during the nineteent! 
century woven into its texture all the eres 
of the people, instead of entirely cot at 
tention to purely physical needs, the towns 


would have been better places to live in to-day 
Such ancient features village greens, town 
rdens, market squares, promenades, riverside 
walks, etc., were never considered a necessary 
part of the human environment in the building 
of the nineteenth century town. 

Take a town like Middlesbrough, for in 
stance, or, to get further away, take any nine 
teenth century American town. 
ceptions, they do not contain a si 





as 











atu 
that can be described as doing more 1 ce 
tributing to the physical comforts of ma 
their naturally beautiful water-fronts are 
accessible; the strcets, all similar, are 


terminable, and prepared sites for public build 
ings are altogether lacking. 

We have only recently come to realize, and 
indeed, it is not safe to say that we have yet 
as a nation realized, that man wants something 
more than to be made comfortable. - He also 
wants to be made happy. Comfort in one’ 
surroundings is a great asset, but comfort i 
not happiness, and to possess happiness, at any 
rate in our environment, 


ne 
ne s 


demands 
more than the satisfying of bodily needs. 
eocuznt.—From the Proce 


ng Institute (London, 





AcK»? N 
Town Plant 
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During the current water supply shortage our Service Organiza- 
tion has been called on many times to meet real emergencies. 
Mr. Symonds’ letter is typical of many that we have received. 
With a Nation Wide Service Organization we are constantly 
ready to handle emergencies of this nature, 


“The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


af 


NEWARK 


f Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEW JERSEY 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing |+ 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 
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Sufliciency of Notice of Claim on Account 
of Sidewalk Accident 


recital in the notice of claim agai 


ty, that the injury was caused “by de 
ve sidewalk located on the norther! 


’ of a named street, is not a compliance: 
the statute requiring that claims ac 
tely locate and describe the defect, ac 
to the decision of the Washington 
preme Court in the case of Hanan vs 

of Wenatchee, 201 Pacific Reporter 
this case the Court said: 


es of this sort have a number of pur 
ine of these is to give the muni 


“Cent, 


it 
ses { 
ers notice of the nature of the defect 
used the injury on which the claim f 
es is founded, in order that they may pa 
therwise settle the claim before the municipal 
ty is mulct in costs. This right is denied them 
unless the particular defect is pointed out to 
hem. It is a matter of common knowledg: 
that many of the sidewalks in the municipali 
es are defective in some respects; in fact, 
is common knowledge that few, if any, of them 
ire perfect. Not all of these defects, how 
r, will give rise to a cause of action, ev: 
though they cause an injury. To say, therefore, 
hat a sidewalk is defective at a particular 
lace and that the defect caused.an injury 
vithout anything more, does not give the city 
that information the law contemplates it should 


have before suit is instituted against it.” 


w“ 








1 
} 


ve 


Power of City to Restrict Electric Signs in 

Given Localities Upheld 

The validity of an ordinance. of the cit) 
of New York, forbidding maintenance of 
electric signs over the street on buildings 
on Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth 
and Seventh Avenues, excepting existing 
signs on theaters and other places of 
amusement, was upheld by the Special 
Term of the New York Supreme Court, 
New York County, in the case of Oppen 
heim Apparel Corporation vs. Cruise, 194 
New York Supplement, 183. The Court 
said, in part: 

“There is no doubt that advertising by 
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City May Establish Wage Scales to Be Paid 


on Municipal Work, But Not by 


ence to Union Wage Scales 


Wisconsin 


at 


WVagne 


vestern Reporter, 487 


not be 


T 


} 


ior 
ado] 


emmy 


‘ontractors to observe t 


Sup 


ited 


1 
ywovees ane 


reme Court 
r vs. City of Milv 


5 


by referer 


An ordinance of the 


urpor 


ted 


to 


require skill 


work done by or for the 


1 » he ‘ “1° 
less than the prevailing wv 


as determined by the wag« 


re cognized org 
Declaring this 
6 all 

t the coun 
to union waco 
serves, in part 


inmizarions 


Refer- 
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HOLFOW SPUN 


LIGHT. NG STANDARDS 
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Special Lighting for the Essex County Courthouse, 
Described in the “Hollowspun Standard” No. 1. 


HE money available for the improvement was very 
"Tawa said the consulting engineer in charge of the 
lighting for the Essex County Courthouse, Newark, N. J. 
“But that did not prevent us from giving the matter very 
careful study, and we are much pleased with the final result.” 









That final result was attained through the use of Massey 
Hollowspun lighting standards, which harmonize admirably 
with the $5,000,000 building, with its white marble facade, 
featuring eight large Corinthian columns. 


Limited appropriations are no handicap in using the Hollow- 
spun standards. Their cost is not out of line with that of 
other types having much less to recommend them in appear- 
ance and ultimate economy. 


MASSEY CONCRETE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Peoples Gas Buil ding Chicago 
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nization outside of, and independent from, 
ommon council, and other than a state or 
administrative body, shall exercise the 
rment required to fix and determine a pre- 
ling wage scale. It amounts to nothing less 
a surrender by the members of the com- 

1 council of the exercise of their indepen- 

t, individual judgments in the determination 

a matter of legislative concern and an agree- 

nt that, if they act upon the subject at all, 

determination of such outside body rather 
in their own shall control. There is no dis 
tion left with the common council as to the 
ile: if it fixes any, it must fix that scale 
termined by the unions. The action and 
idgment of determining the wage scale is that 
the unions, not that of the common council 
power to exercise such legislative function 
exclusively in the common council, and theit 
and obligation as representatives of the 
ple to so exercise it is coextensive with the 
ver itself. 

If one common council can lawfully bind 
tself and its successors to accept the judgment 
nd discretion of an outside body in one par 

ular instance representing organized labor, 

‘ther common council may claim an equal 
ght to bind itself and its successors to accept 

scale for a maximum wage to be fixed by 
me other outside body which may be as much 
nterested in keeping the returns to labor down 

labor organizations are to keep them up 
If the power to do the former is recognized as 
legal and constitutional, the right to do the 
latter cannot be denied. The language, the 
reason, and the logic of repeated former ruling 
f this court and of other courts plainly declare 
that any attempted vesting of the determination 
f such a legislative question in an outside 
ody is an abdication, and not an exercise, of 
he legislative discretion that exclusively be 
longs to the common council itself.” 


An Ordinance Which Authorized City to 
Issue Execution Against Delinquent Tax- 
payers—Held Void by Reason of Failure 
to Provide for Due Process 


It is a firmly-established rule under the 
Federal Constitution that one may not be 
deprived of his property rights through 
legal proceedings without due opportunity 
to be heard in defense of those rights. This 
rule was lately applied by the Georgia Su- 
preme Court in the case of City of Jackson 
vs. Kinard, 115 Southeastern Reporter, 69, 
in the annulling of an ordinance providing 
for the issuance of executions against the 
property of delinquent debtors owing the 
city for water, light and power service. 
The ordinance was adopted under charter 
provision authorizing the adoption of such 
an ordinance. The Court said of these two 
provisions: 

“This section of the charter does not violate 
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the due-process clauses of the state and Federal 
Constitutions. It contains a grant of power 
which need not be acc: mpanied with provi 

or due process; but tl Legislatu could 
leave to the mayor and aldermen of the city th 
enactment of an ordinance upon these 1 atters 
which would afford due pr It 
is sufhcient 1f the municipa e, passe 
in the exercise f the p anted, p 
vides for due process 

“But the ordinance of th ty, under wl 
this execution was issued against Kinard, doe 
not provide for any notice to customer 
does 1 t give to them any opportunity 
heard n whether they are table 
amounts claimed against them for ek 
power furnished them by tl ty, and f 
which such executions are issued. The part 
against whom an execution issues is wholly 
without remedy to contest his liability. He 
must pay whether he is liable or not, or hi 
property will be sold. The gist and very h 


and si ul « f due process are notice and opp 
tunity to be heard 





“As this ordinance does not provide f 
notice, and an opportunity for a hearing, t 
parties against whom executions issue to colle 


charges r power, it is unconstitutional 
void so far as claims for power are concerned 
A Municipal Franchise Not to Be Treated 
as Exclusive Unless Manifestly So In- 
tended 
\ contract recitin 
of the contractor’s fully equipp‘: 
to haul “all garbage and refuse” requit 


by ordinance to be removed from the city 





the right of hauling su 
refuse is granted to him for a ecif 
term is held by the Wyoming Supreme 


Court not to preclude the city from award 


ing concurrent contracts to different 
tractors (City Sanitation Company 
{ ity of ( asper, 206 Pac ific Reporte r, 149 

In the course of its opinion the Cour 
Says 

“Now it is a well-settled canon of constru 
tion that generally all that is granted by t 
grant of a franchise or privilege of a stat 
municipality must be found in the plain term 
of the grant, and nothing passes | mplicati 
except when it may be necessary arry int 
effect the obvious intent of the grant 
It seems that, according to the ancient doct: 
such a grant was by implication exclus 
but that doctrine has almost unanimously | 
condemned by the courts as inapplicable to t 
situation and political institutions of this cour 
try, and the policy of the law is to regard w 


disfavor any claim to exclusive privileges a1 


franchises.” 





Legal decis affe g g now f{ 
lishea each month in Frank B. W ams 
partment of “Zoning Notes’ on another page 
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rnamentai lighting standard in Kansas City 















Sheer beauty, a sturdy 
permanence, and tech- 
nically efficient illu- 
mination — character- 


ize each of the many 





King ornamental light- 
ing standards installed 


in Kansas City. 


ING MANUFACTURING CO 


ORNAMENTAL LIGHTING STANDARDS 


& 250 South Clark oe USA 
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Relation of Alcohol to Citizenship 
. By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


HE question before the American undermines our capacity f 


=U! 





people to-day in relation to prohibi- 
tion is not whether or not they shall 

ve personal liberty. Personal liberty t 
do as they please, to do anything under any 


nd all circumstances, they never can have 


nder a free and enlightened government fter 30,000 years, and 

he question to be decided is whether or not east five or ten years, ot 
Icoholic beverages of a strength to prove far more conclusive, a ful 
xic are a menace to society. If it be lengtli, to a denarcotized w 


lecided that they are a menace to society 
n their total influence, then it is constitu- 

nal to forbid the circulation of these 
among the people. It is just as 
mstitutional as to take rational measures 


everages 


tunity 


I deplore the 
ack of imagi 
who would not we 


to break the 


holic experiment that is 


poor sp 


gination and 


“oOntiniuit 
COMLINU 


The Menace of Moderate Use 


We must deplore the direct 


1 
ilcohol 


it is used in gross excess | 














r protecting us limited 
against tuberculosis, people 
typhoid and _  ve- ‘ : : liews 
conn’ ieaidian What Is Personal Liberty? 
nereal daisease. i est 

The human race Many years ago Huxley, one of the 

- ’ most ardent advocates of individual wi 
experimented freedom of speech, thought and action, é ” 
for many thousands wrote: whic 

e . “ ® *,¢ . 
of vears with alco- “It is a necessary condition of social ore 
aod ean aieenal it} existence that men should renounce a ee 
OO Gt Seweye Vee some of their freedom of action. There Who us 
the same purpose, is no country or nation in which an In 
no matter how it adult man has exclusive possession of tic 
may be disguised as himself. In fact, the very existence of vertine th. 

“sii Cate bn society depends on the fact that every 4 : 
an alleged 100d ac- member of it tacitly admits that he is iTO! n 
cessory or a mere not the exclusive possessor of himself sources 
thirst-quencher, and and that he admits the claim of the heiid i 
det caneee th We polity of which he forms a part, to act ae 

Tat purpose 1s to some extent as his master.” ode - & 
secure its drug ef- How much! 
fect, to numb the pacity f 
critical faculties mi 
that enable a human being to appreciate his ment, for business, social, fic 
limitations and the menacing factors in his tistic success has been narcotized 
environment. This is all there is to the so- pressed throughout a whole 
called stimulating effect of alcohol and to alcohol we shall never knov 
the aileged instinct for its use. The instinct enough about its influence t 
is simply to seek a short cut from trouble has thus maimed and cripple 
and a short cut to happiness. Life would lions of lives. 
indeed be simple if we could attain such No one with any knowledge of 
ends without working for them; if its high- mature and the pathology of tl 
est prizes could be handed to us by a bar- mind can doubt that the C 
keeper for the price of a drink. So far as core of so-called “red” propaganda 
bringing any real happiness or offering any in abnormal personalities and di 
real solution of a man’s individual and so- largest support from th ntal 
cial problems are concerned, there is abso- physically diseased. Therefore, I 
lute proof that alcohol has been carried by is an obligation of true citizer 


society as a burden and a liability; that it 


implied in Huxley’s words, to measur 





does when used in gr 
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An Alundum 


Safety Tread Stairway in the Hotel Tuller Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Alundum Safety Treads 


Sometimes, as in the case shown here, the same color tones are used in 
making both the marble terrazzo risers and the Alundum Safety Treads, the 


treads containing Alundum aggregates which give them longer life and 
slip-proof effectiveness. 


Alundum Safety Treads are suitable for any type of stairway construc- 


tion. They can be furnished in color combinations to match any marble, 
any type of building. 


They are practically non-wearing as well as non-slip. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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only to the moral standards of an not due either to alcohol or roast beef 
lightened society and loyally to obey the more than Greece’s intellectual claritv at 
vs of the country until they are changed artistic excellence was due to fish food 


the will of the people, but to give a good Fortunately, the statistics that we 
unt of the custody of the physical body upon are based on compar 

which the citizen lives and has his being sults in homogeneous groups. groups t 

is an obligation of citizenship to refrain vere practically the sat ex > ss 

m any act that tends to impair the qual holic indulgence: and in these groups th 

or shorten the life of that body unless death-rate increases as alcoholic ind F en 

be an act of justifiable self-sacrifice in ncreases and as the ex + h 
efense of society or of some fellow being. influence increases, as in various 


We must appreciate that alcohol, like _ tions, 
ther narcotic drugs, is not alone harmful 





its immediate toxic effect, but in its ten To Sum Up the Evidence 
lency to enfeeble the will power and lead It . a 
Bs . . t IS quite possibile that the imme liat 
to increased indulgence. Even though 2.75 , , , 5 Sear 
: aestructive effect of alcoho! on t ft 
er cent beer does not in average amounts , 
‘ 4 " ae a ; 1f the body has been much ex ivve! 
nduce any visible evidence of intoxication _ , ecu a o 
wank. 4 7 but its indirect harmful effect on life it 
it a jury would recognize, the fact that i aan eee ai ois 
+t ° seit, on conduct, on our ability to dire 
the habitual use of this beverage by thou ty commie ine Send 
- y se ; . iives into CNanneis that lead to he 
inds of people would in time induce a ce: a all th 7 ' : 
; : ile and happiness, has been greatly undet 
tain proportion of these people to increase . PI ‘ 
. =e 7 . a estimated. 
their indulgence, is a far more important ye eae , 
. , vould not be misunde: 
fact than the question as to whether a man 
: , ; ; matter. I am not advocating 
vecomes a little talkative and emotionally Rael om . 1 
, : . : cheerless existence, in which 
uncontrollable after a few glasses of beer. : “Rage eg 
3 1 af" mee faction in living that we attain 
We are repeatedly told of the uplifting = i f 1 Ty 
- ee: 49 . i . ) qauty wei yeTTIOrmed. 1 el 
effects of light wines and beers in the coun eee padi MA ¢ - ; 
' splendid underpinning for 
tries where they are widely used; but we ~ eae ; 
hy - 7 , firmly believe in the possil 
vet no such testimony from the medical pro- a é Fire . 
-~ ; . . , . ous existence, or laughter 
fession in such countries. In France, , a |-blooded My 
. e . yroauced, oO red-bdioode* vital eniovment 
particularly, there was a veritable wail of * ; gles E 
, a : of the good things of life not seen tl 
igony during the war from the medical 
- : ? un alcoholic haze. As against that pet 
profession with regard to the need for alco ay aa 
a es ogee ‘ liberty which is a mask for mere 
holic reform. The use of light wines and : z ay 
"Kia dulgence, I would place that personal fr 
beers has not apparently inoculated these ; : , 
, , r ' dom which means physical freedom—fre 
peoples against the evils of alcoholism. a ‘ 
. lom and ability and strength to stand é 


Neither are the death-rates or the hygienic 
conditions in these countries any warrant 
for regarding their alcoholic customs as 


to meet life’s struggles clear-eyed 
hdent and smiling. 





beneficial. True, we often hear advanced — Acxnowrenement.—The foregoing par 
: “ae from a comprehensive art y a 
the plea that in Mohammedan countries lanale of the American. Acadet 
where alcohol is not used the population is Social Science for September, 1923 ¢ 
9a) This issue of nna a 


often degraded and physically degenerate: series of articles on Prol 


but there are so many other factors that in-  °C\P7'e veations: The Pros at a i 
fluence racial quality that such comments hibition: II. Sor - 4 uses of the Effect of 


have little meaning. England’s power was gle with Liquor. 





As the human mind is greater than the waterfall which it compels : 

s the a g 

flash which it confines, so the control of human destiny is a nobler object of inquiry t 
the search for material power.—From The Economic Basis of Politics by Charles A. b 
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Many points of superiority in th 


construction and 
Steel Lockers appeal t 
ground authorities 


appearance 


{iso manufacturers of 
ui 


‘ilustrated Ca log M-6 


AMERICAN 


Rust and Theft- 
proof—Easily Installed 
—Lock Securely the 


» municipal and play 
Send for Locker Cata- 


| ‘ppara itus W rite for 


CITY 


ee # F | Medart 


Steel 
Lockers 


Installed for the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Athletic Association in 
Fairgrounds Park locker 
for use by the munici- 


Pa house, 


Medart pal baseball teams. Consid- 
ered one of the best designed 
and equipped municipal locker 


houses in the country. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
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Zoning Notes 
Prepared by Frank B. Williams 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway), and from other s 
| n, Mr. Williar ; } reesed i« . f 


further informati 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances t may be called 1 
Fresno, ( alif. Ordinance No 1003, July - Laie linances 
Monrovia, Calif—Ordinance, Sept., 1923 Mi t of 
Richmond, Calif.—Ordinance No. 531, Jul 9: \ 
I, 7923 ent ‘ gnt pe 
South Pasadena, Calif—Ordinance No. 60 uilding 
June II, 1923 Tactor I 
Venice, Calif.—Ordinance, July, 1923 i residenti cont 
Lakewood, N. J.—Ordinance, May 12, 192 S 
\shtabula, Ohio.—Ordinance No. 1236, Se} t 
ber 10, 1923 not bec ssl 
power t j 
+ }] 
Recent Zoning Decisions a pe 
ipp Fitzhugh v. City of Jackso its charter with regard to 
7 Southern Reporter 190 (July, 1923 A cit nass the ordinance in quest 
rdinance provided that no business structur { previous Evraiff “goes 
ould be erected, or business ente rpris¢ started, rat I 
“residential areas’ within the city except [This expression of opini 
petition iddressed to the city council, signed tl decision of the case 
riore than half the owners in fee of land vigorou ffort is being mad 
a radius of 400 feet of the cente: I hearing 
lot upon which the proposed operation is New Yor Matter 
be located, pe rmission to be granted il (Mar ind Ano). Suprem« ( 
vhole or in part by ordinance, with such con N ex Law Journal, Aug 
litions aS may seem proper An applicatior Tenement House Commi 
r a permit to erect a grocery store was r plans of a tenement in New Y« 
fused by the building authorities because the partly in a “C,” partly it ) 
tion was in a “residential part of the city Considering the portions of tl 
nd the applicant had not complied with tl ich of the two districts | 
rdinance. Held that the ordinance was void he authorized courts smallet 
d its enforcement would be stayed by i building had been in eitl 
nction ld that the structurs 
The question in the case necessary for its ne building, and the cal 
lecision was whether or not the very gencral f that portion of the 
provisions of law with regard to the police made in accordance w g 
vers of the city authorized the ordinance that district 
in this point the Court holds that the ordinance The law expressly provid f 
t within the powers delegated to the city the Board of Appeals where p 
by the state It goes on to say that even if lie in two different use districts, but 
uthorized, the ordinance and statute would be they are in two area districts It see 
ontrary to the constitution of the stat he Board has jurisdiction to grant relic 
Experience shows that such statements, not such cases under its pow 
necessary to the decision of the case, carry tion in harmony with its general 
little weight with courts in subsequent matters there are practi It 
coming before them hardships in the carrying t let 
It will be noted that the consent of neig ) } rel. Ventr ] S 
ng property owners is made a prerequis to Cou ported 
the permit to build. For a reference to tl September 18, 1923.—TI 
many decisions with regard to such provisions New Y Cit 1ed 
see “The Law of City Planning and Zoning,” under the zoning regulat I 
page 266. To such ordinances, always partial, tl 1 ndust p 
usually prepared and applied without any of land in a residential distri 
study of the city as a whole or even of the of Appeals reversed his ordet 
locality most concerned, considerations apply action of the Board was unwarranted. It 


: ee _s fe ; on a ad 
which differ greatly from those applying to plainly a prohibited use in a res | dts 








Inventory! 


OU are beginning to think and 
possibly worry about your Inventory 


Will it be finished on time? Will it be 


absolutely correct? Will it be done at the 


least possible expense? 


Are you familiar with the Monroc 
Method of figuring Inventories? Do you 
know how the Monroe Visible Check, 
Monroe Proven Answers and Monroe 
Decimal Accuracy can safeguard the work 
and remove the worry and fatigue? 


The Monroe handles with equal ease 
fractional gross, fractional dozens, frac- 


No Need to 
“Worry over 






tional yardage, discounts and all other 
calculations peculiar to inventory, All fear 
of decimal errors is eliminated. 


The Monroe man will be pleased to 
loan you a machine NOW and teach your 
staff the many uses to which a Monroe 
can be put on inventory figuring. Then 
when the big job of inventory arrives your 
staff will be able to use the machine to the 
best advantage. 

We invite you to arrange NOW for a 
trial before inventory time by consulting 
your telephone directory or addressing : 








Calculating Machine Company 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CIT) 






The 20-Place 


There is a Monroe to fit ae! needs in the Automatic Models (electrically 
Standard Model els, 


operated), Standard M Fraction Models, British CurrencyModels, et: 


Monroe Service is Available at all Principal Points inthe U.S.and Canada and Throughout the Worl: 
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ts: nor was the order of the Board 
under any of its powers to vary tl Are Constitutional Amendments Desirable? 
resolution, City ials and organizatiot <_< 
Nutley, New Jersey, case —On Septem | order 1 afeguard the ; 
2s i923, a conference of New Jersey municipa iss 
ipalities was held at the City Hall, New nances ' i Aer ews. 2 
under the auspices of the New Jersey court decis are thini 
ese of Municipalities, to consider the cas: ging lause exj 
State ex rel. Ignaciunas v. Risley, Building 1uthorizing constitutior 
ector of Nutley, which so gravely affects be voted on New Je 
ill. It was voted that the separate munic- _ municipalities ar reason. , 
as well as the League, support Nuticy sidering the desirability of a similar 
ially in its appeal of that case, and join An adequ amendment of this sort will be 
appeal. The appeal will be heard he difficult to frame. Massachusetts is already | 
the Court of Errors and Appeals (the ginning to doubt whether her amendment 
est court of the state) on the third Tues altogether happy in form Powers like the 
in November. police power develop more successful 
a in the l more broadly, whet ver 
dward M. Bassett, Esq., of New York, is by judicial decision stimulated by 
iting a series of zoning articles, which are custom and strengthening public opini 
Z published from time to time in the New by constitutional amendment in ich tl 
k papers. The first was entitled “Zoning tent of the power is necessarily defined 
\ is Restriction”; the second is called “Pro limited. Certainly such a remedy for the « 
| il of ‘ 


New Commercial Zoning District.’ 


ers will appear later. 


William D. Ennis, Vice-President of The 
hnical Advisory Corporation, 15 Park Row, 


f the 


present 


Jersey should 


since l ther 
State enabling 
ng is rece 


situation in Missouri 


be the 


cts are to 


iving support 


re 
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from the 


Standard Couplings for Mutual City Aid in Fighting Fire 


HE practicability of changing non-standard 
T fire hose couplings to conform with the 
national standard was demonstrated at a 

nt meeting of the National Fire Waste 
uncil in Washington, by Major J. H. How- 


} 


nd, Engineer of the National Board of Fire 
lerwriters, assisted by the Bureau of Stand- 
of the Department of Commerce. It was 
wn that the regular fire hose couplings of 
N. Y., New York City, Baltimore 
nd Washington, no two of which are now 
terchangeable, could be made completely in- 
rchangeable by the simple operation of re- 
reading with standard threading tools. 

The use of different threads on their fire 
ghting equipment prevents many communities 
om helping each other in case of serious fire 
hus in the great Baltimore fire, apparatus 
rought in from Washington and Philadelphia 
ould not be connected to the Baltimore hy- 
lrants. In the San Francisco fire the city’s 
vater-supply had been cut off by the earth- 


| 


Syracuse, 


Local Coal Storage to 


HAT more adequate provision for th 
local storage of coal in American cities 
would aid greatly in reducing the degree 
intermittent operations of the coal industry 
nd iherefore relieve it and the public of many 
the bad conditions now prevailing in rela- 
tion to the coal supply, is the opinion of the 
ngineering Coal Storage Committee of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies. 
Results of far-reaching economic and social 
importance are expected from a nation-wide 





There were warships in 
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quake the | 
powerful pumps that might have beer 
terial assistance in fighting the 

the fact that their couplings would 
city’s hose. 

In both these cases millions of doll 
of property were destroyed that « 
saved had the threads on the 
been standardized, and many vns 
throughout the country are still « 

rer in case a hire ever gets t 
| apparatus t handle. The r 
make it easy and inex pens! 
change the equipment to 
Existing couplings can be rethre 
moderate cost and new equipment 
dimensions purchased as_ the l 
wears out. About a fourth of al 
the United States are now u y 
coupling, which was chosen as be 
in which the nece changes 
easily made 


Reduce Coal Shortage 


study now | 
the c yperat 
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January I, 192 
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entirely ice. 


throw. 


winter. 


Loading snow from windrows, 
the common practice with Barber- 
Greene Snow Loaders. 

. Showing how the Barber-Greene, 
in extremely cold weather that 
would discourage many shovel 
men, handles snow that 1s almost 


3. Showing the 
handling large lumps. 


4. Truck loaded by a Barber-Greene 
higher than shovelers could 


5. In Albany a Barber - Greene 
loaded 45 trucks an hour last 


















Barber - Greene 





Old-fashioned Snows Come Every Teor and Now 
New Methods Must be Used to Fight them 


Just as much snow falls now as in years 
past, but the drifts that seemed deep to 
us as children don’t look so big to us now 
that we are grown. 


Not only is there as much snow now as 
there was 30 years ago, but there seems 
to be just as much as there was 100 
years ago. Philadelphia has kept wea- 
ther records for 250 years. These rec- 
ords show an average yearly snow fall 
of 22.2 inches. 

For the last ten years the Philadelphia 
average has been 25.9 inches. 

It is certain from the Philadelphia rec- 
ords and from the Weather Bureau’s 
figures for the entire country, that our 
winters now bring as heavy snows as 
the country has known. 


Because of the greater dependence on 


transportation of all kinds, the snow 
must be removed much more rapidly 
than formerly in order to avoid heavy 
losses to business and industry. 


Many cities are speeding up snow re 
moval and cutting its cost by using 


Barber-Greene Snow Loaders. 


Chicago was the first to use one and 
found that it saved $450 per eight hour 
shift in 1920. The Boston Elevated 
Railway estimates that theirs does the 
work of 150 men. 

Schenectady, Philadelphia, Albany 
Pittsburgh and Springfield, Mass., are 
among the many other cities in which 


Barber-Greenes are used. 


Send for “Mechanical Snow Handling,” 
which describes the Barber-Greene and 
the new side discharge design. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY —Representatives in 33 Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER 


o 


» GREENE 


» 


SNOW w LOADERS 
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: Hints, Helps and Happenings 











Five Factors in a Successful Public 


\ccident Prevention Campaign 

campaign 
size was laid 
Montreal on 
Canadian Na 


safety 


elore a conterence 


tober 17, at the call of the 


il Safety League, by C. W. Price, Vice 
sident of the Elliott Service Company, of 
vy York. Five activities were described as 
rmining factors in the success of such a 
paizn: 


' 
A properly organized watety Week cam 
gn to make people realize that it is possib! 
ivoid accidents and so to properly introduce 
permanent safety campaign 
Systematic daily fety 
The and parochial schoa!s 
A year-round safety p 
streets 
A free Safe Drivers’ 
rs of commercial vehicles 
s. An _ intensive educational 
ugh the press 
The detailed plans embodying these five fe 
ires, which were found to be successful ‘p reé 
ing accidents in Washington, Baltimor 
ttsburgh, Louisville and New York, and 
terial which was designed for use in tes« 
Ss, are now to any community 


instruction in th: 


ster campaign 


School for opet 


campaign 


available 


Value of Traffic Movement 
and Accident Maps 


WO kinds of maps which will aid any 
city in the reduction of street accident 
were recommended by the Committee on 


iblic Accident Statistics of the National 
Council at the annual convention of 
held last month in Buffalo. The 


~atety 


Council, 


mmittee’s suggestions fer these maps fol- 
\ 
a) Trafic Movement Studies.—The first 
rt of any city should be to describe the facts 
r traffic movement within the city, and a 


map is recommended as.an aid 
to such procedure. This should show the main 
tr from each community into the 
eart of the city. Such a map would show how 
traffic could be directed into different channels, 
traffic control simplified and conditions great] 
mproved \s an example of what an ad 
quate map can do, the committee found on 
ity to have seldom-used which, when 
linked up, served to carry 10,000 vehicles a 
day between two areas in 20 minutes less. time 
Such a map would enable a city to develop 
right-of-way stop plans for main arteries, bl 

stems and one-way and would sug 
est further development of safety zones, 
regulation of parking, supervision of street car 
traffic, and the economic dispatch of commer 
cial tzansportation, 


raffic artery” 


fe arteries 


streets 


Streets 





(I rath i t+ VM n 
mittee also recommends that each « 
tain spot maps of traffic ac 
ther tw yuld be pos le t ce 
cit as lack t traf ¢ 
location of troublesome, spe 
cit ive maps wl 
ur, the type of accid 
tl r gravi Chere ! ( 
) Important this pl me if 
p c situations. Ir 
t O | cent of all s 
( cent ted + Ra te T 
per cent of all recorded dent 
nts ther 46 per cent we 
] t | i m So ft ( T 
trafhe a usual] 
4 ted and appre 
I hes lents are it 
Informat f this cha er { 
te definite i rect i 
spot may re maintained, the 1 
traine accident ts Ww : eal 
ick of proper record control, tl 
observes that under preva ling 
1 be counted upon to follow tl 
resistance in Spite « f all gen | 
to the contrary 
Campaign for Public Superpower 


System by Public Ownership League 


CTING on instructions 
tional public ownership 


i! iv ronto. Sente 
the Public Ownership League gf Ay 
nounce +} it +} ¢ } ‘ 
wit T eme t Tor i fT ] 
1 
em to the An 
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The Champion Snow Plow consists of a steel blade, 10 feet long by 20 inches wide, 
which, thru the medium of a semi-circle and a lifting device, can be given pitch, angu- 
lar or vertical adjustment. 


This plow can be easily and quickly attached to or detached from any standard make of 


motor truck or tractor. 


The Champion Plow, is simple, extremely durable and easily operated. Ic will save its 
initial cost after one big snow storm, 


Used and endorsed by Towns, Cities, Counties and State Highway Departments. 
Ask for catalogue telling all about this remarkable, labor saving, snow cleaning appliance. 
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nwhile, an appeal is to be addressed to 
governors of all the states and to the state 
latures, urging their support for the move- 
and the measures, both in Congress and 
respective states. Similar appeals are 
made to the municipalities throughout the 
and to civic organizations, to support 
vement. 


Bus and Trolley Transportation 
Should Be Coordinated 


OORDINATED transport with motor bus 
nd trolley working together was the 
solution of the urban traffic problem sug 

ted by Alfred Reeves, General Manager of 

National Automobile Chamber of 
e. in his address before the recent annual 

ention of the American Electric 
ciation at Atlantic City. In his discussion 

the subject, Mr. Reeves pointed out that 

e electric lines are still the best means of 

; transportation, trolleys alone cannot prop- 

y handle all street transportation under pres 
engested conditions. Electric railway com 


Ce m 


Rail Vay 


1 


The Municipal 


By Sanders 
Editor, The 


REVIEW of the municipal financ- 
ing done in the last few years in- 
dicates that the market is adjusting 
tself to its normal level. The avalanche 
f tax-exempt issues that started in 
was precipitated by the fact that municipal 
improvements curtailed during the 
var. Another and probably a more direct 


I9I9 
were 


was the Capitez] Issues Committee, 


$100,000 and more 


cause 
to which all issues of 
had to be submitted for its official approval 
before the bonds could be sold. Naturally, 
the only issues which the Committee would 
inction were those which were absolutely 
The was dissolved 
1919, after which 
municipal borrowing increased steadily un- 
til July of this year. 
Coincidental with this vast 
municipal securities was the sudden de 


necessary. Committee 


Tanuary TI, immeditztely 


output of 


mand for tax-exempt investments as a re 
ult of the Federal income tax 
which, as is generally known, exempts 
from taxat’on all state and municipal bonds. 
The fact that investors have not been seek- 
ing municipals so feverishly this year is 
taken to mean that the bulk of the switch 
large fortunes into tax-exempt 

has accomplished. The 
consequent result has been a forced rise in 


new law 


ing of 


securities been 
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Bond Situation 
Shanks, Jr. 


Bond Buyer 
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You who understand 
truck design will 
be pleased with all 
of the modern 


features incorporated 
in the entire line 
of FEDERAL 
Motor Trucks 


In Municipal Work 


Federals are doing duty 
for cities from coast to 
coast. In West Spring- 
field, Mass., this Fast 
Express is used as a 
service car for the Water 
Department. This Fed- 
eral gets over the ground 
in a hurry to waiting 
jobs. 











Write for Booklet S-10 — ‘Making One Thing Better.’’ 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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cipal Government and an og -By Wil 


ennett Munro, Ph. D Ll. Professor of 

Government in Harvard batveonity, 2 vols 

scmillan Company, New York. 1923. IX 459 
17 pp., respectively. $6.00 


rst of these 


volumes deals with the history and 
ition of municipal government, the second with 
ties and methods. The history of municipal 


ent from earliest times to the present day and 
ganization of municipal government as it now 
presented under the following divisions: 
lution of the City; The Legal Foundations of 
vernment; The People’s Share in City Govern 
d Municipal Organizations—the City Council, 
e of Mayor, Commission Government, the City 


are 


Plan, and the Government of Metropolitan 
ties "he volume on Administration includes 
isions: The Administrative Mechanism; City 
and Publie Works Public Safety; Publi 
nd Social Welfare; Public Utilities; and Munic 
unece. While this book is an international study, 
cities receive the preponderance of attention 
phasis. The material in this book, by one of 
nost experts on municipal government, is pre 
an enlivening, illuminating style that holds 


s interest throughout 


port and Recommendations on a Physical Plan for 


ified Transportation. System for the City of Chi- 
By R. F. Kelker, Jr., Consulting Engineer. 175 
pp. Views, plans, large maps, tables. Apply to 
reau of Statistics and Municipal Reference 
City Hall, Chicago, Ill. $2.00 to residents of 


$2.25 to non-residents, 
recommendations are: 


all local 
operation ; 


postpaid. 
consolidation and coordina- 
transportation lines so as to permit 
single fare on the unified system 
city limits, with transfer between rapid transit 
irface lines; construction of subways and expan- 
f existing elevated and surface railways to form 
ed system. A first and a second period of con- 
tion are definitely laid out 


Economics and the Household.—By 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
T Colleges Colum bia 


Teachers 
llan Company, New York, 
} 


An- 
Eco- 
The 
623 


Benjamin R. 
Household 
University. 
1923. VII + 
home 


of great 
not 


relation of 
nity is 
book is 
of a 


mic 


economics to the life 
importance. The author 
simply a treatise on the 
home, but rather a consideration of 
matters that concern all homes.’ 

on ‘‘Housing and the Home’’ and 

of Housing’’ are of especial interest 
point of the student of municipal and 


of the 
says: 
manage- 
the 
The chap 
‘Social As- 
from the 
civic af 
New Haven Health Center Demonstration.—Report 
*hilip 8S. Platt, M.A., C.P.H., Director for July, 
June. 1923. 108 pp. Illustrated. A critical 
nt of the work of the Center as carried on for 
years in the Italian section of the city. A frank 
ission of success and failure. (Apply to the De 
ent of Health, New Haven, Conn.) 


Safety from Fire.—Prepared by Wharton Clay, 
| engineer, and rote M. Lurie, civil 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers. 
on engineering as applied to construction and oc- 

pancy of buildings, with recommended building ordi- 
es for protection to life and conservation of prop- 


struc- 
engineer, 
Fire pro 


ty 74 pp. Illustrated Showing the value of ex- 
ded metal lath in building construction. (Apply 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, 123 West 
lison Street, Chicago, I11.) 


Ninth Biennial Report of the State Board of For- 


— of the State of California—1923. 73 pp. I- 
trated. An interesting account of the work that 
being 


done to protect and continue the timber sup- 


California, to maintain watershed protection, 


develop great recreational areas, and to further 
ighway tree planting. (Apply to M. B. Pratt, State 
rester, Sacramento, Calif.) 


Hydraulics 24°" to Sewer Design By G. 8. C 
ire ' 





man, Lect icipal and Sanitary Eng ering 
Mesteipal Colles: f Techaclony Mane r, England 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York 192 Vill 

150 pp. Diagrams and tables. $4 

4 handy vol based on both English and A r 
ican experience f practical use n the d g f 
sewers A chapter s devoted to the data i for 
use in calculations, and two to the var irg 
formulae for channels and weirs, and I v k of 
a distinctly theoretical nature is conf dt v 


appe ndice 

mpematonns Cities and Town —— Exhibition 
English Catalogue of the Jubliee Es t ( t 
burg ede 1923 | Steere Hegei 4 edit } 
pp 370 ] Sent upon a t t er 
nationella 
tan 14 

This 
vey of town plannir 
and 


I sahunslen . 
Stadsbyggnadstuts Iningen, N 1 Ha ga 
Gothenbur 1, Sweden. $2 
catalogue presents the latest inte at 
g activities and ‘ f 
interesting collect of ty plar 
graphs, plans and diagrams from al! ’ 
orld ever brought together in t v 4 
yunt of information relative to t 
The general articles dealing with the various aspect f 
town planning in the exhibiting count s ere con 
tributed by leading experts of different nationalities 
Sewage Treatment in the United States Report 
the study of fifteen representative ‘ reatme 
plants, by H. H. Wagenhals, E. J. Theriault, and H 
Hommon. Public Health Bulletin No. 132 of 
States Public Health Service July 1923 f 
Photographs 


diagrams 
of the Sur 


rg General 
1920 for 








the purpose of getting first-hand, unifor nd 
comparable data upon the efficiency of represent 
plants in actual routine operatior Price e 
(Apply to the Superintendent of Documents, 

ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

How Ontario Does It. A New Kind of Bu 
Partnership sulletin No. 88 of the National Popular 
Government Leag 637 Munsey Building 
D. C. October 6 "1923 15 mimeographed quart 
A second bulletin on the Hydro-Elect: Power Sys 
of Ontario, Car answering questions fr 
the first bulletin on this subject (issued last Apr 
and presenting in detail the 
development of the undert 


aking, also « met 
Muscle Shoals situatior (Apply to id 
rector of the 


varie ste] 





League.) 


Railroad Facilities and the City Plan —A report of 


the City Planning Board of Springfielk lass., on 
subject of railroads in the city August 28, 192 

pp Sased on investigations made by tl rect 4 
Advisory Corporation, of New York City, and wing 
the railroad problem simply as one phase of the large 
problem of planning ahead for Springfield. (Apy t 
the Technical Advisory Corporation, 15 Park Row " 
York, N. Y.) 


Americanization in the United States (1920-1922) 


By John J. Mahoney, Professor of Education, Bostor 
University. Bulletin, 1923, No. 31, of the U. S Dares 
of Education 42 pp. Giving various interpretatior 
the word ‘‘Americanization and a fe v fundam 
principles and policies followed by an imp 
chapter on what some of the states have done 
pendices give the Plymouth agreement of the Ass 
Industries of Massachusetts for organi 








education in the industries, and the ion 
laws in Massachusetts, Ohio and Califo 15 
cents (Apply to the Superintendent of Yocument 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 
Regional Planning.—Preliminary Survey of the City 
Planning Problems of the Cities of Allentown and Beth 
lehem and Nei oring Municipalities in Lehigh and 
Northampton inties Pennsylvania 1¢ e 





Allentown Survey 


graphed quarto pp in No 
the Bureau of Municipalities of the Penr 


prepared by 








sylvania Department of Internal Affairs (Apply t 
B. Antrim Haldeman, Chief, Di ision of City Plan 
ning and Municipal Engineering, State Bureau f 
Municipalities, Harrisburg, Pa.) 
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tr hundred Big Chief 74 Indians with Sidecars order- 
ed by the Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol! 


Whole fleets of Indians for police work more and more are 
becoming the rule as Indian performance demonstrates the 
fitness of Indian for the varied demands of police service. 
Thousands of Indians yearly are ordered for police work 
on their merits of strength, speed, power, flexibility, 
quick acceleration, low upkeep cost, and ability to 
“stand the gaff.” 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield Massachusetts 











We shall be pleased to 
make suggestions for 
the most practical and 
economical method of 
Indian outfitting your 
department. 





Write Dept. A-11 for 
booklet ‘‘Maintain- 
ing Law and Order’’ 


8 hen iting ] t 8 
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her’s Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923.—A 


hensive and constructive study made by the 
Committee of the National Education Associa 
The data were gathered in March and April 
vailable in preliminary form in May and in final 
July, 1923. 115 pp. Many tables. Chapter 
‘Principles and Standards Involved in the 
g and Administration of Teachers’ Salary 
les,’’ is particularly illuminating, based, as it is 
position that the fundamental issue in this 
natter is the kind of teaching service desired 
than what is to be the cost of that service 
to Research Division, National Education Asso 
1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
City Plan for Greater Cleveland.—Report of the 
ttee on City Plan of the Cleveland Chamber of 
erce, submitted to the Board of Directors Septem 
19, 1923. 23 pp. Showing the need of a plan for 
and giving statements on the methods adopted 


other cities in making their plans. Presenting 


recommendation as to the methods of making 
ple see the urgency of this need and of securing 
help in making the plan, adopting it for the 
development of the city, and executing it. In- 
g a statement of city planning projects under 
by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. (Apply 
Committee.) 

Five Questions for American Education Week.— The 
ns are: What are the weak spots in our 
school system? What national defects result 

the weak spots in our public school system! How 

ir public school system be strengthened? Can 
ation afford an adequate school system! Do good 
ls pay’—-American Education Week is November 
$ 1923 These questions are presented in th 
irch Bulletin of the National Education Association 
September, 1923 56 pp. Tables (Apply to the 


ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 


Juvenile-Court Standards Report of the committee 


ed by the Children’s Burean, August, 1921, to 
late juvenile-court standards, adopted by a con 
held under the auspices of the Children’s 
and the National Probation Association, Was}! 
D. C., May 18, 1923. Bureau Publication No 
10 pp. The standards cover the following 
iples: that the court should have broad jurisdic 
and should also have a scientific understanding 


f each child; that treatment should be adapted to indi 

lual needs; and that the child shoulc be kept in his 
home and his own community, except when this is 
vn to be unwise. (Apply to the Government Print 
Office.) 


Laboratory Aids to Physicians and Sanitarians 


By 

n V. Muleahy, Chief, Bureau of Bacteriology. New 
State Department of Health. In ‘‘Public Health 

* the bulletin of the Department of Health of 
State of New Jersey, July, 1923. 37 pp Illus 
d Showing what laboratory examinations are 
le by the Bureau, what methods are used, how spec 
should be taken, how they are examined, and 

t the findings indicate (Apply to the Director of 


th, State House, Trenton, N. J.) 


The Woman Home-Maker in the City.—A study of 
tatisties relating to married women in the city of 
hester, N. Y., at the census of 1920. By Bertha M 
nburg. 1923. 49 pp. Tables. A comparison of 
American-born and the foreign-born women home 
ikers in Rochester Important information in con 
tion with the measurement of the home worker's 


ntribution to the economic life of the nation 


(Apply 
the Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C.) 


Rural Planning—The Social Aspects.—U. S. Depart 
of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1325. May 
1923. 82 pp. Tllustrated. By Wayne C. Nason 
nior Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
exhibit of actual examples of rural planning by 


ral people, showing their endeavor to create their 


vn institutions, such as public grounds and recreation 
ces and to conserve for permanent use the valuable 
sting features of rural life. (Apply to the U. 8S 

epartment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 


The City Budget of Duluth, Minn.—An analysis of 


e departmental requests for 1924, in ‘‘The Tax 
payers’ Business,’’ issued by the Taxpayers’ League 
13 Torrey Building, Duluth. 16 pp. (Apply to the 


eague.) 
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Ontario Hy iro El ectric Powe Commissior 
Ar nual Rey 
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Commercial and Industrial Organizat Se. 28-4 
United States 
1, 192 M < 
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tor D. ¢ 
Money Raising and Administrative Method 
bi-n t tior ‘ Rott 
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T ng d 
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= pl (Ay 
New York, N. ¥ 
Standardization of Signs and §S a Traft 
Regulation Re mendat 
Annual Cc ention of the I 
ence held during Ma 19 
of signs TI pamphle one 
the Conferer (Apply t t} Se 
Waldo Special Deput Police ( 
N. Y.) 
County Libraries in Texas 
County Library L f T 4 } 1 
pp How to S« ' » ‘ 
1923, 26 pp. Excellent publicity f 
(Apply to the Texas State I \ 
Taxation and Retrenchment in New Yor State 
Towns and Cou R 
ttee or and I 
February 1 1923 Leg ative D 
4 31 DI Charts. t . » 
saving of some $2.62( " 
adoy yr f f linor 1 
estimated saving of many mill " 
the major gg Ma | 
town and village government t } ' 
progress of New York State citi and g¢ 
of government for New Yor Stat 
towns, villages and cities, « 
a five-year per | (Apr t ( ( ( ( 
of the Com: ttee Albar ‘ y 
Child Labor and the Welfare of Childr an An 
thracite Coal-Mining District Bas t 





gation by the Industrial D 
Bureau, for which Helen Wi 
was responsible Bureau Publicat y l 
94 pp Views, charts and table SI 
need of promoting the well-being 
a section the Shenandoah dist t f | 
Price, 1 ent Appl Sur ) 
ments, Government Printing Office, W » ¢ 
How to Get Houses Built An explar 
British Housing Act of 1923 In the Sey 
issue of Garden ( and Towr lar 4 
Price of issue, 1 st ng net I 
reprinted as G. C. A. Leaflet No 
6d. per dozen, postp 4 ( ( 
and wn Planning A ( 
Gray Inr London, W. ¢ 1, Eng 
First Al-Phiindciphia Conferenc on Social Work 
The findings: a sumn t of t ne 
and discussions Published September 1 
Giving in concise for the \ 
of modern social science and s pra 
to J. Prentice Murp! Chairmar A 
Conference Committee Vt Ldeiphia Pa 
Zone Ordinance for Toledo, Ohio Suy 
Toledo City Journal rr Sept ber ) l 
quarto pT maps enclosed The or 
the third reading September 1 19 and 
October 1 1923 (Apply to the Toledo ¢ 
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Officers Alford and Watkins of the Hutch- 


inson, Kansas, Harley-Davidson squad. 





Hutchinson (Kansas) Ought to Know 


W. E. Long, Chief of Police of this progressive Kansas city, says: 
“We have used Harley-Davidsons for the past eight years and during 
that time we have tried other makes of motorcycles, but have found 
none to equal the Harley-Davidson for our work.” 


Hutchinson is just one, of more than 1,400 cities and towns using 
Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles. They have all found that a 
motorcycle soon pays for itself, and thereafter earns the city a good 
profit for years. The better police protection it affords—the curbing 
of speeders and reckless drivers—together with the low upkeep and 
wonderful durability of the Harley-Davidson are features that appeal 
particularly to city officials and taxpayers. 


Y our city should have motorcycle police protection. Use your influence! 












Write us today for special Police Motorcycle 
literature, showing 1924 Harley-Davidson 
models—the finest motorcycles ever made. 


HARLEY - DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


DEPT. M, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Motorcycle 
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Years of City Manager Government in Dayton, 
Published by the Dayton Research Association, 
we Building, Dayton, Ohio September, 1923. 
Information given under the following heads: 
Is the City Manager Plan!; Principal Features 
iyton’s Government; What Dayton Had; Why 
Chose the City Manager Form; How Adoption 
Plan Was Secured; Is City Manager Govern 
Democratic!; Form Not a Guarantee of Good 
ent; Efficient Citizenship Guarantee of Good 
nent (Apply to the Association.) 


laries of Village Officials in Wisconsin, 1923.— 
ed by Gladys D. West. Information Report No 
the Municipal Information Bureau, University 
sion Division, The University of Wisconsin. 
ber, 1923. 12 mimeographed pp. From informa- 
ecured from 296 villages in Illinois in reply to a 
onaire asking for the names of the village officials 
he compensation which they receive. (Apply to 
H. MaeGregor, Chief, Municipal Information Bu- 
Madison, Wis.) 


pection of Milk Supplies.—By Ernest Kelly, in 
market milk investigations, and C. 8. Leete, 
milk specialist, Dairy Division, Bureau of Ani 
ndastry. Cireular 276, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
July, 1923 37 pp. Illustrated. Authori 
detailed information on methods and means of 
ng the proper production and handling of milk 
10 cents. (Apply to the Superintendent of 
ents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 


rohibition and Its Enforcement.—The September 
ssue of ‘‘The Annals’’ of the American Aca 
of Political and Social Science. Edited by T 
Walnut, Chairman of the Workmen's Compen- 
Board of Pennsylvania IV + 325 pp. Con 
g 29 papers by authorities on various phases of 
question, grouped under the following divisions: 
he Pros and Cons of Prohibition; II. Some Phases 
he Effect of Prohibition; III. Problem of En 
vent; IV. World Struggle with Liquor. Price, 
(Apply to the American Academy of Political 
Social Seience, 39th Street and Woodland Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Provision for the Education of Gifted Children in 
e United States.—By Guy M. Whipple, Ph.D., Pro 
or of Experimental Education, School of Education, 
versity of Michigan Supplement to September 
issue of ‘‘Mother and Child,’’ published by the 
erican Child Health Association, 532 Seventeenth 
eet, Washington, D. C An address at the Na 
il Conference of Social Work, Washington, D. C., 
22, 1923. 12 pp. Single copies, 6 cents; special 
intity rates. (Apply to the publishers.) 


International Symposium on Rent Restriction Legis- 


lation.—Bulletin of the International Garden Cities and 


n Planning Federation, No. 1, July, 1923. 28 pp. 
vering legislation applying March—June, 1923, in 
um, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
sin, Holland, New York State, Norway, Roumania, 
sin, and Sweden, the main principles of which are 
forth under certain headings in the same order 
h reference to each of the countries dealt with 
pply to the International Garden Cities and Town 
nning Federation, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, London, 
C. 1, England.) 
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Municipal Health Department Practice Report of 
the Committee « Municipal Health Departmer Prac 
tice of the American Public Health Association : 
cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service. Public Health Bulletin No. 136 of the United 


States Public Service July, 192 1x 468 pp 1 
diagram. This study has been made possible through 
the generosity of the Me tropolitan Life Insurance Cx 

It deals only with the year 1919 or 1920, and covers 
the machinery of health administration in 83 ties of 
100,000 or over with a few exceptions of cities close 
to the lower limit. The purpose of the wor has been 
to discover the best procedures and to forward the 
simplification, standardization and development of 
municipal heaith department practice. Price cents 


(Apply to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Gas Rates.—Comparative Schedule of Rates for 
Manufactured Gas in the United States for Cities of 
15,000 Population and Over, compiled as of January 


1, 1923. Published by American Utilities Bureau, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. The list is arranged 
according to population, thus permitting ready con 
parison of rates in cities of approximately the same 
size. Important information for mayors, city attorneys 


and other city officials (Apply to William Wagner 
Executive Secretary of the Bureau.) 

Baltimore, Md Annual Report of the Department 
of Legislative Reference, for 1919-1922 (Apply 
Horace E. Flack, Executive.) 

Bourne, Mass.—Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the 


Town Officers, for 1922 (Apply to Ordello R. Swift 
Town Clerk and Treasurer.) 

Chicago, Ill Forty-seventh Annual Report of the 
Department of Public Works, for 1922 (Apy 
Charles R. Francis, Commissioner of Public Works 

Chicago, Ill.——Sixteenth Annual Report of the Board 
of Supervising Engineers, Chicago Traction, covering 
the fiscal year ended January 31, 1923 (Apply to 
Bion J. Arnold, Chairman of the Board.) 


Dayton, Ohio.——Annual Report for 1922 
F. O. Eichelberger, City Manager.) 
Escanaba, Mich.—First Annual Report, for year end 
ing March 31 1923. (Apply to Fred R. Harris 
Manager.) 

Goderich, Ont Auditor’s Financial Statemen 
1922. (Apply to A. M. Robertson or H. R. Long, Au 
ditors.) 

Honolulu, T. H. 
and Oounty for 1922 
Mayor.) 

Kewanee, Ill. 
year ending April 30, 1923 
City Clerk.) 

Omaha, Nebr.—Annual Report of the Department 
Accounts and Finances, for 1922 (Apply to Dan 
sutler, Superintendent.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Annual Report of the Bureau of 

Highways for 1922. (Apply to Fred C. Dunlap, Chief 

of the Bureau.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Surveys, for 1922 (Apply to John A. Vogelsor 
Chief Engineer and Surveyor.) 

Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Report of the Department 
of Wharves, Docks and Ferries for 1922. (Ap; t 
George F. Sproule, Director of the Department.) 


Report of the Mayor of the City 
(Apply to John H. Wilsor 


Municipal Officers’ Annual Reports for 
(Apply to R. R. Haley 
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On the Calendar of Conventions 


NoveMBer 12-16.—ArTLanta, Ga. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements. An 
nual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown, 
P. O. Box 284, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

NovemBer 13-15.—Wasuincton, D. C. j 

City Managers’ Association. Annual convention 
Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 
NoveMrer 15-16.—Hamitton, Ont. 

Ontario Associated Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Annual meeting. Secretary, T. 
Marshall, Toronto, Ont, 

Novemree 15-17.—Wasainoton, D. C, 
Annual meeting. 


National Municipal League. t 
Secretary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥. 


Decemper 5-6.—Wasuincton, D. (¢ 
I 








National Civil Service eforn eagu nnua 
meeting. Secretary, H. W. Marsh, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, 

Decemper 7-8.—Laxewoop, N. J. 

New Jersey unitary As tation innual meeting 
Secretary, Edward Guion, M. D., Burea f Healtt 
City. Hall, ; > » 

DecemMBer 27 ston, D. C 

National Community Center Association Annual 

conference Secretary, LeRoy | Bowmar 5 Kent 


Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
January 13-19.—Cnicaco, Itt. 

American Road Builders’ 
ventton Secretary, Ethel A. B rchland, 37 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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F imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, then the Kelly Kat is the most flat- 
tered truck tire that has ever been built. 


The Kelly Kat was the first non-skid 
cushion truck tire adaptable to all sizes and 
types of commercial vehicles. Its popular- 
ity made it almost immediately the domi- 
nant factor in the truck tire field, and after 
six years it is still the leader. 


This popularity has resulted in the devel- 
opment of similar types of tires by other 
manufacturers who have found themselves 
unable to compete against the Kelly Kat 
with ordinary solids. 


However, to build a tire that looks like 
the Kelly Kat is one thing—to make one 
that will give the service of the Kelly Kat 
is another. 


Remember there are no Caterpillar Tires 
but Kelly Kats—and 


It costs no more to 


buy a Kelly 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK REG. 


KAT 


THE TIRES WITH NINE LIVES 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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News and Illustrations 


Works Superintendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, Purch 

;| ing Agents, and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and 
| Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 

’ 
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| Items of Interest to City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water- 
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lhe Geophone in Water-W orks 
Maintenance 
The geophone is a non-electric instrument 
nvented by the French during the war to de- 
t through the earth the sapping and under 
und mining operations of the enemy. It 
was improved by United States engineers and 
nore recently has been further improved by 
the engineers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and its use in special fields has been developed. 
While the most extensive use of the geo- 
phone has probably been in mining, new uses 
r it are constantly being discovered. It has 
already been used successfully in locating 
underground watercourses and in _ locating 
eaks in water-mains. In one of the earliest 
tests the simplicity of the geophone for locat- 
ing leaks was surprisingly demonstrated. In- 
dications of a leak appeared on one of the 
busiest streets of a Pennsylvania city through 
which ran a large water-main. The geophone 
was called into use, and the leak was located 
under one of two parallel trolley car tracks. 
The engineer's office, however, declared that 
the instrument was not accurate because the 
water-main was under the other trolley car 
track, about 8 feet to one side of the spot 
cated by the geophone expert. When excava 
tion was made, however, it was discovered 
that the city engineer’s office was mistaken and 
the water-main and the leak in it were both 





found under the first track as originally located 
by the geophone. 
[he water circulating in the ordinary city 


main can be heard with the geophones whet 


they are placed on the surface 10 to 12 feet 
above the pipe. In the 1 
Pittsburgh one leak was located in a few 
minutes, although the water department had 
been trying to find it for two weeks 

could be heard from the surface ft 


point within a circle €0 feet 


usiness distr t o!1 





it was located in the joint of a “7 nnect 
ing a 10-inch with a 15-inch mair The geo 
phones were also successfully used t cate 


leak in a I-inch pipe serving a residence hese 


instruments are made by the Globe Phon 


Manufacturing Company, Reading, Mass 


A New Idea for Showing 
Street Names 

In a recent blue-print published by the T: 
ical Paint and Oil Company, Cl ind, Ohio 
copies of which may be secured free on request 
this company suggests marking street names 
on the perpendicular edge of the curb. The 
lettering should be in white, red or orange, on 
a black background in the case of the white o1 
orange, and on a white backgroun 
of the red, so that it stan 
a marking makes it possible for the driver of 
an automobile or truck to read the street name 


without lifting | 


1 
1 


s out plainl Such 


is eves from 


street, which is necessary 
street names are sl vn 1 the 
corners of buildings or on pol 
The blue-print mentioned 
contains many other iggestion 
for traffic regulation, including the 
designation of parking pace 
crosswalks, etc. Copies of tl 
print are available for municipa 
officials, for organizatior nter 
ested in the effective ntrol of 
traffic and for individuals study 
ing the subject with an idea of 


improving present methods 


Consulting Engineers 
Move Offices 

Black, McKenney & Stewart. 
consulting engineers in municipal, 


highway, river, harbor, p d 
terminal engineering, announce the 
removal of their offices to 1653 


A GEOPHONE, AN INSTRUMENT FOR LOCATING LEAKS IN !’ennsylvania_ Avenue, N. W,, 
WATER-MAINS FROM THE SURFACE, IN CARRYING CASE Washington, D. C. 
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IS YOUR CITY PLANNING 
MUNICIPAL MOVIES? 


If so, it will pay you 
to inquire into the merits 
of the 


Projector 
“The world’s finest motion picture machine” 
THE BEST THEATRES EVERYWHERE 
ARE SIMPLEX EQUIPPED 
GO TO YOUR NEAREST THEATRE AND 
SEE THE SIMPLEX IN OPERATION 


Then write us for catalog “D” 


________| Tie Precision acne © Inc 






































317 East 34th: St-- New York 














Guiding a city’s “Traffic with Paint 


Safety 1 Mi 
Zones 
A 











< STREET and TRAFFIC PAINT > 


The most modern way to relieve traffic 
congestion is to make it conform to 
the “Wire Line of THE Law.” 
The simple practice of marking white 
lines on the street paving has proven 





























most effective in speeding up traffic 

+ in an orderly manner. 
Street i Traffic This is a habit forming process for the 
racks Lanes driving public, which is of great help to 
B D the police and insures greater protection 
Diagram of an Intersection to pedestrians. The causes of accidents 


and delay are practically eliminated. 
SEWALL’S WHITE LINE STREET AND TRAFFIC PAINT 
finds great favor with civic and private authorities who are solving 
trafic and parking problems. It is quick-drying and wear-resisting 
under all atmospheric conditions. 


Our descriptive literature explains its many uses, Write ose 


Sewall Paint & Glass @mpany 


KANSAS CITY, MO. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ROCKY MOUNT, N. C., MUNICIPAL GAS WORKS 


Painting a Municipal Gas Plant 

In the September issue of THe AMERICAN 

ry appeared an article describing the munici- 
pal gas plant of Rocky Mount, N. C. The 
llustration reproduced above through _ the 
courtesy of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., shows this plant. The 
gas holders, smoke-stacks and other metal work 
were painted in 1918 with Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite paint. 


Small Communities Can Use 
Forest Fire-Fighting Equip- 
ment to Advantage 

Until quite recently the only means 
of fighting forest fires was with 
brooms and gunny sacks and by ditch- 
ing, backfiring and other expensive, 
slow and tedious methods. A large 
portion of the money which has been 
appropriated in the last two years for 
fighting forest fires, however, has been 
invested in light, durable forest fire 
pumping engines. The smallest of 
these outfits with a full gasoline tank 
weighs only 70 pounds and yet pumps 
20 gallons per minute at 80 pounds 
pump pressure. According to the 
Minnesota State Forestry Department. 
which is using a large number of 
these machines, one of the machines 
replaces 30 men in effectiveness in 
fighting forest fires. 

The problem of fighting a forest 
fire is almost identical with the small 
community fire problem. The diffi- 
culties may be summed up as, first, a 
limited water-supply, and second, the 





TWO-MAN PORTABLE PUMPER FOR SMALL-TOWN 


difficulty of speedy and easy transportati 
There are other minor points t ver 
these two present the most outstanding fi 
of the problen 
Users of this equipment 
these small machines have pur 
cessfully through 2,500-foot li f 


hose, the stream at the end of 


ing 30 or 40 feet Since 
veighs only 70 pounds, it is eas 
The tw 4 utht eight 


i. i\ yememe * 


1 Tees elite: tr 
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Wherever Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires are 
used in municipal haul- 
ing they demonstrate 
their ability to reduce 
costs and improve serv- 
ice. There are special 
Goodyear Tires for spe- 
cial needs — Goodyear 
Cushions and Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
Solids. For assistance in 
determining the most 
practical tire for any 
work, call the nearest 
Goodyear Branch. Or, 
if more convenient, 
write direct to Good- 
year, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODS YE 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Send for illustrated and 
descriptive literature on 
all exclusive Mack 
features. 





Exclusive Feature No. 10 


Crankcase 
Inspection Ports 


“By a simple turn of the hand- 
operated clamp and wing nut, 
the marine type inspection 
plates may be removed, giving 
immediate access to the con- 
necting rods and main bear- 
ings. The oil level gauge may 
be visually checked by observ- 
ing the depth of oil through 
the open ports. 


“The engine may be run slow- 
ly with ports open for further 
inspection. 


“Instant accessibility to the 
very vitals of a gasoline engine 
is a feature that can only be 
fully appreciated by those re- 
sponsible for its regular inspec- 
tion and servicing.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR COMPANY 
25 Broadway New York 


Branches owned by this company oper- 
ate under the titles of: “MACK 
MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY” 
and “MACK-INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION.” 


PERFORMANCE COUNTS 
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pounds, can be very easily carried by two men. 

ine of the two-man outfits has been shipped 
to the Chief of the Fire Department of Am- 
sterdam, Holland, who has mounted the unit 
on the side-car of a motor-cycle as a speedy 
first-call auxiliary. Some small communities 
in the United States have already taken ad- 
vantage of the fire protection afforded by these 
small units made by the Northern Fire Ap 
paratus Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Creating a Playground 

not difficult to realize the tremendous 

possibilities for good in the playground, but it 
not always easy to provide the necessary 


It is 
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59 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, a small playground 
layout such as illustrated may consist of a few 


well-chosen pieces of apparatus which may 
later be added to as desired. 


Pittsburgh Meter Company 


to Move 

A new 5-story building located on 2% acre: 
of ground is now nearing completion in t 
Brushton District of Pittsburgh, Pa., f I 
Pittsburgh Meter Company The building 
measures 80 x 300 feet and has appr ximate] 
159,000 square teet ol floor space It is 
lighted and thoroughly ventilated and equip] 

















SUGGESTED LAYOUT FOR WELL-EQUIPPED PLAYGROUND 


money to put these possibilities into practise 


Perhaps public funds are not available—school 
appropriations have a habit of becoming ex 
hausted before all the needs are met. The 


problem then falls frequently on individual en- 
terprise. 

The situation may present difficulties, but it is 
not impossible of relief. Playgrounds have 
literally “sold themselves” to the public. Most 
people recognize their value and are willing to 
contribute to their maintenance. This is an 
encouraging factor in the situation. Teachers 
and school officials have only to take advan- 
tage of this favorable attitude on the part of 
the public. There are many ways in which 
funds have been raised, and raised in substan 
tial quantities. Public officials who really study 
the situation and are determined to raise money 
are seldom disappointed; in fact, the results 
frequently surpass the most enthusiastic ex- 
pectations. 

Fully equipped playgrounds do not as a rule 
spring into existence over night. They are 
the result of careful planning and well-in 
formed buying. They develop slowly, keeping 
pace with the need. They experience a steady, 
healthy growth. 

According to the Everwear Manufacturing 


with the most modern tools and machinery. At 
present the offices of the company will occupy 
the front section of the first and second floors, 
facing Susquehanna Street, which parallels the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at this point 


Special thought is being given the problem 
of continuing service to customers while the 
move is being made from the old to the new 
quarters Stocks of water-meters and gas 
meters will be provided at the district office 


warehouses of the company in sufficient quan 


tities to insure of quick shipment of orde: 
during the period of transmission, and larg 
stocks of finished meters and parts will he 
available at both East Pittsburgh and the new 


location. The new address of the company will 
be 7800 Susquehanna Street. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for mail, telegrams and express. The freight 
address will be Pennsylvania Railroad 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., the company having a private 
siding from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Data on Heenan-Froude 
Refuse Destructors 

An instructive booklet on the high tempera 
ture incineration of municipal refuse has re- 
cently been published by Jones & Very, Inc., 
Engineers, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 
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North High Street, Cedar to Fifth Ave., 
Columbus, O., paved with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt in 1921. 





Nature made - world old 
and ages seasoned 





Exposed for centuries to the rigors of tropic weather, 
TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT doesn’t melt under blaz- 
ing sun—doesn’t crack under freezing cold—doesn’t dis- 
integrate under soaking rains. 


That’s why Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements—in all 
parts of the world—are rated FIRST in long life and 
FIRST in low cost per year of service. 


We have some interesting data regarding this remark- 
able material. Write for it. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 









TRINIDAD asénair 
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Water Slides for Indoor and 
Outdoor Use 

Water slides which may be set on piers or 
piling for outdoor use and at the edge of in 
door pools are made by the Hill-Standard Com 
pany, Anderson, Ind., and are used in many 
municipal swimming pools. 

These slides are made entirely of steel and 
malleable iron except for the chute side-rails 
and stair-treads, which are made of high-grade 
rock maple, hand-finished and splinter-proof 
The chute bedways are of Armco rust-resist- 
ing galvanized iron. The slides are furnished 
with chutes of two types—the straight type with 
a retarding curve at the lower end, and the 
wave type with one or more bumps as the 
length may permit. 

The best practise in the use of these chutes 
is to have them half as high as the chute is 
long; thus a 16-foot chute would require a 
stairway and platform 8 feet in height. Most 
of the slides are for use in water 3 to 4 feet 
deep; this has proved best for general public 
use, as deeper water is not safe for children 
and adults who cannot swim. 

To use these successfully, the chutes must be 
flushed with water. Various means are used, 
depending upon local conditions and the water- 
supply. 


AN OUTDOOR WATER SLIDE OF THE WAVE TYPE, SHOWING FOUNDATIONS 





A New V-Type Snow-Plow 
for Heavy Tractors 


The new Champion V-type snow-plow whicl 
has been developed as the result of many years 
practical experience with mechanical appliances 
by the Good Roads Machinery Company 
nett Square, Pa., is of the general type used 
by railroads in keeping snow from their tracl 
and rights of Through the use of wood 
and steel construction, a strong, rigid, easily 
repaired, shock-absorbing plow of light weight 
is obtained. It is designed for use in deep 
snow and must be used with 
having sufficient power to 
proper conditions it may be 
with two standard 5-ton auto trucks, properly 
timed for operation together, one 
hind the other. 

The plow 


Ken 


Way 


tractors 
push it Under 


used t 


he avy 
» advantage 
pushing be 


consists of an inclined platform 


carried on rollers and sleds with a V-type 
moldboard mounted on it, and a push frame 
arranged for attaching to the tractor. The 


plow is attached to move snow with the least 
possible effort. The adhesion of snow to 


itself and to the ground makes it necessary 
to exert tremendous force to move it side 
ways or forward along the ground. It is due 


to this fact that the ordinary V-plow has not 
always given satisfactory results. The new 
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cracks, @ perfect sur 
jace cured by Solway 


akium Chloride 












HE concrete on the road pictured above was 
placed October 5th and 6th and the road 


was opened to traffic on October 16th! 


State and County Engineers, wherever Calcium Chloride curing has been used, are unaninous 
in their commendation. Results are certain with Solvay because it automatically proceeds with 
the curing. There is no worry concerning daily sprinkling, no expense for inspectors. Once 
Solvay is applied the curing goes ahead and you quickly have the road in use, a strong perfectly 
cured concrete highway 
In addition to curing concrete, Calcium Chloride, when mixed with concrete gauging water, 
provides four very desirable conditions 

1. Accelerates the initial and final set and increases the early tensile 

strength. 

2. Gives greater plasticity and workability. 

3. Increases density—waterproofs. 

4. Increases freezing resistance—freezeproofs. 
It is for use in all concrete work, and for use in mortar, in setting brick. Its efficiency is not 
impaired by the weather. The action of Solvay enables brick work and concreting to proceed 


at exceptionally low temperatures, as it lowers the freezing point of water, at the same time 
hastening the action 


for CONCRETE CURING 


SOLVAY 
Pree) 


Calcium Chloride 
ACCELERATES, HARDENS, FREEZEPROOFS—WATERPROOFS CONCRETE 


Shipped in 375 lb. non-returnable drums or easy-to-handle 100 lb. moisture-proof 
bags from 50 convenient distribution points Write_for literature. 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY, Dept. J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HEAVY TRACTOR EQUIPPED WITH V-TYPE PLOW AND sg tee 
SIDE WINGS liftine devics 
the plow w att 
plow lifts the snow on its inclined platform inn tractors, may be secured The plow 
hus breaking the resisting force of the snow clears a path & feet wide, and wi \ ’ 
and rolls it upwards and sideways with a path 16 feet wide may be made in light 
minimum of effort. This eliminates the wedg n heavy snows, the top of th ‘ 
ing and packing that is common with ordina I d to one side, thus p ting 
V-plows, but permits the use of this plow second cut of the plow to readily clear a wide 
with a 10-ton tractor in handling exceptionally path [he wings are attached to the tractor 
eavy snows even under bad drifted condi frame by means of hinge castings and can be 
tions raised to permit passing through narrow bridges 
[he manufacturer recommends that the plow or to pass vehicles. These wings can be used 
be put in operation while the snow is falling only with the Linn tractor or machines of 
ind after 6 or 8 inches of snow has accumu similar type 
lated, although in many instances plowing can 
not be started until the storm is over. The ' 
rst cut should be taken in the middle of the New P & H Representatives 
road and then succeeding cuts made to widen Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, M 
the cleared space until the full width of the vaukee, Wis., has announced the appointment 
roadway is cleared. These additional cuts of N. B. Norris as manager of the New Or 
may be easily made with the new Champion leans office at 938 Whitney-Central Building 
plow without fear of undue side-thrust becaus« ind also the opening of a new office at 1124 
of the lifting action of the plow. It is advis Book Building, Detroit, Mich., with James \ 
able, in fact, almost necessary, that the full Buskirk in charg 
width of the road be cleaned after the first 
snow and the windrow of snow pushed as far Tryseon Moves Michigan Office 
as possible to the side, as succeeding storms ; ! ; S ; ; 
will gradually narrow the cleared space. In : rhe phe n Steel Company has announced 
ordinary plowing the operator can sit in the “at Its Vetrort ré ved 
cab of the tractor and assist in steering the ‘toe Ss cond > t. The 
plow by means of a tiller rope or chain at mce Wi ust ganiza- 
tached to the steering lever. In heavy plowing ' : nd eng vill fur 
and where deep drifts are encountered, it is [5 Mforn - s on all 
best to have the operator ride on the platform y tee! P odu ts 1 g reé nf ing 
inside the plow, as he can better direct and >. — ms gga ashen tea re Joist 
guide the plow and tractor from that position eggs il , ae Sees — = , 
The plow is mounted on three rollers, two wil cgi gy maSKS, pt presse 
in the rear and one on the front end. The rear steel part 
rollers are fixed in place, and on the same axles : 
are mounted mnt runners. The rollers aré School Motor Busses 
absolutely necessary for moving over hard rl udvent of the motor hicle has sim 
state roads. The sleds are necessary on rough plified the problem of gathering pupils for 
country roads and help prevent damage in th« onsolidated schools over a wide territory and 
event of the outfit’s being driven on the road transporting them quickly a1 safely to the 


The front roller is mounted as a castor and new, larger consolidated schools, which are 
is used to help in steering the plow. The roller modern and sanitary and are provided with 
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Salvage Value—100% 


PAVEMENTS 


HEN Duval County, Florida, thirteen 

years ago, paved the Pablo Beach Road 
with brick the officials proved themselves far- 
sighted care-takers of the public funds. 


After the wear and tear of thirteen years had 
finally battered the surface until it was no longer 
perfectly smooth, the officials of 1923 discov- 
ered an interesting truth— that the brick 
bought in 1910 was worth more in 1923 than 
the county had originally paid for it. 


Lifting the bricks out of their places, expos- 
ing the base, they found and corrected the cause 
of the trouble. Regrading and in part rebuilding 
the base, they relaid the brick of 1910, applied 
the asphalt filler, and sent the bricks back to 
a generation more of service. 


A new roadway with virtually no cost for sur- 
facing material—(only a few new bricks 
were purchased)! 


Have you ever looked at the bricks in the pave- 
ments in your community from that angle?— 
do you realize that they havea salvage value that 
may today be greater than their first cost— and 
that the brick pavements you lay today will have 
a similar asset value a generation from now? 


Pave with brick because brick outlasts the 
bonds—pave with brick because upkeep is 
least through the long years of enduring serv- 
ice which brick renders. Pave with brick and 
protect the public funds. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A GMC SCHOOL BUS FOR THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 


OF VIRGINIA, MINN 


ufhiciently able teachers to conduct a graded 

hool where pupils can be fitted to take up 
higher education or the duties of life, fully 
equipped. To properly safeguard the lives of 
the children, the vehicles used for transporta 

n must be reliabk They must be strong 

stand the constant day-by-day service and 
he extra loads they are sometimes required 
to carry. No school board that considers th 
responsibility it assumes can afford ta provide 
light-weight, cheaply constructed busses to 
carry its children to school. 

The GMC one-ton chassis, made by the Gen 
eral Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich., 
is commonly used in school transportation 
This chassis is the same type, but greatly im- 
proved, as the one used by the U. S. Army for 
ambulance work in France and Italy during 
the war, and was adopted by the War Depart 
ment as standard for all work in the one-ton 
class. 


Link-Belt Acquires Meese & 
Gottfried Company 

Tne Link-Belt Company, Chicago, IIL. 
through its President, Charles Piez, has a 
nounced the purchase of the Meese & Gottfried 
Company of San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and Portland. For the past ten years 
the Link-Belt Company has been distributing 
its products on the west coast through its 
subsidiaries, the Link-Belt Northwest Company 
of Seattle and the Link-Belt Pacific Company 
of San Francisco. The improvement in dis- 
tributing facilities effected by the consolidation 
and the additional manufacturing facilities ac- 
quired should give the rapidly growing indus 
try of the Pacific Coast highly economical and 
efficient service. 

Meese & Gottfried Company and its prede 
cessors have been manufacturers of power 
transmission machinery and distributors of con 
veying and transmission machinery on the 
coast for more than 40 years. It is the inten- 
tion of the new owners to add to the facilities 
and enlarge present stocks so that prompter 


A $2,500,000 Pipe Line Project 
in Portland, Ore. 


ntract for the « 


al 
Run pipe line in | 
1 t the Will 
of that city 
$2,571,403.65 
Council in cont 
recommendation n 
1 in charge ol 
M. Randlett, Cl 
Lock Bar steel pipe 
construction i¢ Bull Run 
be 
Iron : 
rungements made with 
Company, 7 Dey Street, New 
mediate extensions in the pla 
mette Company, c 
are to be made in 
Bar pipe, according t \ 
dent, and Harry . Humphr 
of the Portlan 
i Lo K Bar 
ast and 
ipe out < 
Under the arrangement noted 
steel will be shipped to Portlar 
fabricated in the enlarged Port] 
shi yped to Paci _oast 


or rail 
The Willamette Company 
supplied the pipe used 
penstoc ks on the Oak 
he ing ¢« t I 
Light ar ower Company 
many smaller jobs. The 
furnished the pipe and penstocks 
| it Nisqually, Wasl 
and material for tl 


Wash., construct 
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General Motors Trucks 


Because G.M.C. Trucks effect such big sav- 
ings in hauling costs, many Municipal, 
County and State Governments prefer them 
to any other make: 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 


DEALERS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN MOST COMMUNITIES 
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“ CONTRACTORS 


Our new Catalog (containing complete 
data on the reinforcement of all plastic 
materials), and the booklet by H. 
Eltinge Breed on ‘‘Wire Fabric Rein- 
forcement in Highway Design” are 
now available to Contractors, En- 
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TrucKkranE 


HE traveling speed and working capacity of 

the Truckrane have made this sturdy Byers 
outht deservedly popular in municipal work all 
over the country. 


HA 


Any loose material can be handled efficiently gineers and Architects. 
and economically by the Truckrane. As a rapid- Write for one or both of these boos—free. 
fire snow remover, it has saved many costly traffic 
tie-ups during the winter season. Tee ee a co. 
OuOSTALaTY 0) thisburgh Stee a) 
708 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cec SSC STS FOSS PATHS S 


It can be mounted on any five-ton motor truck 
chassis measuring at least 9 feet 6 inches from 
back of driver's seat to center of rear axle. Has 
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its own power plant. i TI | STEEL ~~ 
Send for our Bulletin and get the whole story! j 4 sFABRIC 
THE BYERS MACHINE COMPANY WORLD'S LAROEST MANUFACTURERS 9f WELDED STEEL FABRIC T 


RLD 
168 Sycamore St. ~eieptigeg a SSSSSCRSGeeEEEeE! 
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